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PRICE 
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THREEPENCE _ --.- 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








H E PBACOCOK ROOM. 
By WHISTLER 


Now on view at Messrs. OBACH’S GALLERIES, 168, New Bond 
Street, W. Admission 2s. 6d. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


Loxnox ASSOCIATION of CORRECTORS of 








the PRESS.—JUBILEE PENSION. 
Under the special patronage of 
Her Grace the DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND. 
The Lady SARAH WILSON, President of the Society of Women 
Journalists. 
‘Lady COLLEN. 
Lady JEUNE. 
“Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, President of the Writers’ Club. 
Madame SARAH GRAND. 
Mrs. ST. LEGER HARRISON (‘ Lucas Malet”’). 
Mrs. C. E. HUMPHRY (“ Madge”’). 
Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR 
Mrs. ARTHUR STANNARD (‘John Strange Winter ’’). 
A Performance of ‘HIS EXCELLENCY the GOVERNOR’ will be 


BEDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LUTON pore DAY SCHOOL (MIXED) AND 
ENING INSTITUTION. 

This SCHOOL and ee TION will be OPENED at LUTON, 
BEDS.,in SEPTEMBER NEXT, and the GOVERNORS invite applica- 
tions for — Per appointments: = 

HEAD TEACHER. The Lady or Gentleman appointed to this post 
will be required to enter upon the duties of the office not later than 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1904. Commencing salary 

SENIOR ASSISTANT MASTER. An experienced Teacher of 
Science and Mathematics. Commencing wpe ony 

ASSISTANT MASTER, especial Modern Languages 
ss and German) besides ordinary Bnglish’ Subjects Commencing 

ary 200; 

ASSISTANT MASTER, especially to teach English and History. 
bere salary 150. 

ASSISTANT MASTER, with special knowledge of Commercial 
preg al (Book-keeping, Geography, Shorthand, &c.). Commencing 
salary 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS, qualified to teach Modern Languages, as 
well as ordinary English Subjects. A synteny es og Botany and 
Domestic Science is desirable. Commencing salary 130: 

Each of the above Assistant Teachers may be posh ne to teach some 
Evening Classes. 
ane MASTER, chiefly for Evening Work. Commencing salary 


ASSISTANT MASTER, especially qualified to take Theoretical and 
sand 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
158. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


[NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, ‘Type- writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss Peruyxsrince (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


TY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision, ‘Translation. — Tus Canurivcs 
Trps-Wririnc Acrncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











‘YPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, combined with accuracy 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Frome- 
Barwoop Tire Ww nirine Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &ce., 
TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 10d. per 1,000. 
Alse Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Ronrnson, 8, Westover Koad, Wendoworts 
Common, London, 8. W. 








Practical Classes in Engineering Subjects, 
Geometry, chiefly for Evening Classes. Commencing salary 1501. 
for any of the above appointments must submit full 





given at the ALBERT HALL THEATRE on SATURDAY, July 16, = 
3prx., bya COMPANY of WELL-KNOWN AMATEURS by 
a@ MUSICAL MONOLOGUE by Miss NELLIE GANTHONY. 

The Performance is in aid of the JUBILEE PENSION FUND. 


Tickets (Reserved), 10s 6d. and 5s., may be — poe Mrs. Francis 
H. Sxarne, 147, Victoria Street, 8. W.; Mrs. Bu , Hon. Sar? 
of ae Society of Women Journalists, 3, Arundel ‘Street, Strand Cc 
by the Secretary - the Correctors ‘of the Press, Mr. 8. F. Crasrin, 

Chancery Lane, W.C 
* Donations to the Iu BILEE PENSION FUND from oo unable to 
resent at the Performance will be gladly acknowledged 
“ioe and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Correctors 
-Of the Press, and crossed ‘* Union Bank, Chancery Lane. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Brook Green, 
Hammersmith.—An EXAMINATION will take place on JULY 19, 
21, and 22 for FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPs, which exempt the 








guntndaen as to age, education, training, and experience, with copies 
of not more than four recent Testi ials. Ap endorsed 
“Luton Secondary School,” must be addressed to the Director of 
BRducation, Shire Hall, Bedford, and must be received not later than 


July 25. 
FRANK SPOONER, Director of Education. 
Shire Hall, Bedford, July 24, 1904. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
The COUNCIL invite get eee for the CHAIR of GREEK, vacant 
through the resignation of Dr. Rhys Roberts.—Particulars of the 
i d later, and may be obtained from the 











t will be 
undersigned after JULY 15 
J. E. LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
June 25, 1904. 





holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Names of C must 
de registered before JULY 12. 


S' PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON. 


An Lot niche i et be held at the above SCHOOL on 
TUESDAY, September 6, 1904, and on the following Fs for FILLING 
UP about TWENTY V AC. ARCINS on the FOUNDATION 

Full particulars of the Examination can be obtained on appli 
to the Bursar. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M_A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; ‘The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


DUCATION. 
Perents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS a GIRLS 0} 
TUTORS in England or Ab 
are invited vei — Lapes or send fully detailed ——— to 
ME GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
‘who for more og Snitts years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
pre os free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, bee agi “ge the late 
Head Master of U ppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London 


PLABILEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—S. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the following 
appointments :— 
. PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS. Salary 225]. per annum (with 
Pros ect - increase). 
Pro ESSOR of EDUCATION and MASTER of METHOD. 
salary m5. per annum (with prospect of increase). 
rther particulars may be obtained on 42 ‘ication to the Reaistrar. 
‘ppiteations. giving particulars of age, training, qualifications, and 
experience, with copies of three recent a rary must be sent in 
to the Principat on or before 10 a.m. of JULY 16 1 
D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 

















June 27, 1904. 
our and COUNTY BOROUGH of BELFAST. 


The baw peor and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTRE 
invite applications aa the following positions in the MUNICIPAL 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE :— 
(a) HEAD of the MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
q m. 











. TILE eet TMENT. Salary °S0l. per annum. 

JECTURER in MATHEMATICS (to specialize in 
racti 1 Mathematics) Salary 1601. per annum. 

Prd) ABSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSICS and ELECTRICAL 
ENGINBERING. Salary 160i per annum. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special 
‘Yorms provided for the a must be forwarded not later than 
‘moon on TUESDAY, July 25 

Canvassing will yo heid to disqualify a Candidate. 

C FORTH, Director of Technical Instruction. 

Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast, July 1, 1904. 


PANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE require a number of FORM 
MASTERS and FORM MISTRESSES for the WHITW ORTH STREET 
and STRETFORD ROAD MUNICIPAL SEC SONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Applicants should be University Graduates, and have had experience 
in recognized Secondary Schools. The Subjects of instruction, in 
addition to the ordinary English Subjects, will include Latin, 
French, German, Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, and applicants 
should be thoroughly competent to teach at least one of the additional 
Subjects above-named. Particulars as to salary may be had on 

pplicati ‘ on Lp gle be obtained, must reach the 
d not later — at A uly 1 
sundersigne J H. REYNOLDS, siedor of Higher Education. 
Municipal School of Shdhiahoun, pai Street, 
Manchester, July 5, 1 

















LONDON DERRY TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE. 


‘| YPE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
Gobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames, "Mis Busvon, Norbary 


'‘YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies MS. from iat 
quiekly and Te Rg —Miss E. M ‘Ticar, 5, Maitland Park K 
Haverstoek Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


M®. # HEN Ry J. DRANE, Publisher of the well- 

kly Pa; ne Publie Opinion (established 1861) is 
prepared. to. PU BLISH other PAPERS and MAGAZINES on a LOW 
COMMISSION. Mr. Drane will also be pleased to consider Authors’ 
MSS. ofall kinds with a view to early Publication in Volume Form — 
Henrx J. Draxr, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


fr ° 
‘HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors eapad! i represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers —Terms and ‘Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buncuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 














WANTED, ASSISTANT MASTER for pugs SCHOOL 
ART. Salary commencing 1001. per annum. SE. 

TEMBER1 anee ications must be ee nd ‘i U L x 23. For Rouer 

particulars apply to J. ILLIAMS, Secretary. 
School of Art, Londonderry. 


Ess zx coOoUN 


DAY SECONDARY SCHOOL, LEYTON, N.E. 
REQUIRED, in SEPTEMBER, a SECOND LADY ASSISTANT to 
teach CLASBES of BOYS and GIRLS ENGLISH and cesgeg eprint s 
Graduate preferred, but teaching experience and Column ‘‘ k” qualifi- 
cations indispensable. Salary 100/ , increasing by 10/. annually to 1501. 
—For particulars and Form of Application send a addressed 
envelope to the Principat, Technical Institute, Leyton, 


(yosrons and ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 

A SECOND ASSISTANT MISTRESS fs REQUIRED, to commence 
duties in SEPTEMBER NEXT. Candidates must be good discipli- 
narians, and well qualified in Practical Natural Science. 

Commencing salary 110/. per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, by 
Bs png applications should be received not later than WEDNESDAY, 

uly 20 next. 








= & 








.* MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct E.C. 








Catalogues. 


NATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
/ reduced Foe I. Bare pp ye a RELIGION. il. HISs- 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MU BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GROGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIIL. CpctioN. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


. 
F'isst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ineluding Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books ilius- 
trated by G. and R.Cruikshank, Phiz, Kowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. (sta- 
logues issued and sent post free on applieation. Books Bought.— 
Wacrer T. Srxncer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








| OROUGH of SHREWSBOURY.— 

The HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE invite applica- 
tions for the post of ASSISTANT ART MASTER, qualified to teach 

Model, Freehand, and Geometrical Drawing. Applicants must have 
passed First class in Advanced Building Construction (or Honours), 
Science and Art Department. Salary 100/., with liberty to accept 
employment under the County Council or otherwise, at such times as 
not to interfere with duties at the Borough Technical School, but 
subject to approval by the Committee. Personal canvassing will 
disqualify. Preference given to a Man who will be able to assist in 
Arts and Crafts. Applications, stating age, qualifications, with copies 
of Testimonials (which will not be returned). marked “ Art Assistant, 
to be sent not later than SATURDAY, July 16, 1904, to 

J. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
Guildhall, Shrewsbury, June 28, 194. 


UNIOR ART ASSISTANT WANTED at the 
e STOCKPORT TECHNICAL SCHOOL. preferred Age 
about 20. Salary 30] —Particulars from th ae Irat, to whom 
applications must be addressed not later than JU LY 1 











LADY, aged 30, wishes for a post as PRIVATE 

SECRETARY or SHOKTHAND TYPE-WRITER (speed 110 

and 45). Can speak, write, and read Fresreh fluently, anc is also a 

good Flemish Linguist. Salary 801.—A.C. E., care of Miss Orage, 132, 
High Street, Clapham. 


WEDISH TRANSLATED into ENGLISH by a 
\O SWEDE and an ENGLISHMAN, both experienced. Literary, 
Scientific, Technical W a ae 906, ‘Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Cc shancery | Lane, 

um 


ESEARCH WORK at the British Mus 
Library and elsewhere undertaken by GENTLEMAN (age 38). 
Reasonable charges. Literary help of all kinds.—Mr. H. Witttams, 35 
Smith Terrace, Chelsea, London. 


N R. L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
I (Member of English and Forei ign ’ Antiquarian Societies), under- 
takes the furnishing of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Records usefu! 
for Genealogical Evidences in Bog'and, Scotiand, and Ireland. Abbre- 
viated Latin Doeuments Copied. Extended, and Translated. Foreign 
Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s Private 
Collections are worth consulting for Clues ANTIQUARIAN and 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL Searched for and Copied at the British 
Museum and other Archives. 




















LEIGHTON’S 
NATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part VI. N—Q, 170 Iilustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price l5s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square. W. 








BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


N*®W ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
ATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 


Also C 
H NOVELS, CLASSICS, &e. 


AT. 
LIST of FRENC 











NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and 


4 BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, Geographer 
to His Majesty the King, Publisher, Mapseller, and Geographical Kook- 
seller. Illustrated. 
CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS sent post free 
on application. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W C. 





( ‘ATALOGUE No. 40.—Constable, Mezzotints by 

Lucas—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, &c — 
Etchings by Whistler, Palmer, Seymour Haden-— Drawings— Illustrated 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


NV ESSKS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
4 one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be giad to hear from any cne in 
search of Beoks out of print, as they ean in many cases supply ‘tem 
trom their large stock. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUBS MONTHLY. Price 6d. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





Ww 
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HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 

Notes on New and een og Publications, and Classified Lists 

of Books, is issued b 1tt1ams & Noroars, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Sonten London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 





EORGE CRUIKSHANK.—Collectors, Dealers, 
and Owners having Coloured or Plain Prints, Etchings, 
SBT . Woodeuts (or Books containing same) done by GEURGB 
CRUIKSHANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, Date, Condition, and Price asked to Epwin H. 
Wenpett, Esq , 500. Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


OWNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particu'ars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


LD ENGRAVINGS.—Will SELL, several 
BARTOLOZZI'S after Cypriani, oval; also number of Designs, 
—T sar ures, published by Pergolesi, 1781- 91. All of these have been 
ily | ago publication. Others by Bosse, Earlom, Allen. Dean, 








Birds’ Eggs, 
THURSDAY, July 14, at half-past 13 o'clock, 
R. RS C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


is Rooms, 28, King en Loree Garden, London, W.C., 
the THIR D ‘PORTION of the valuable COLLECTION of WESTERN 
PALZARCTIC BIRDS’ EGGS nee | by HEATLY NOBLE, Esq., 
and will include, among other choice Specimens. Sabin’ 8 Gull—Lesse: r 
Great Plover—Pectoral Sandpiper—Golden Eagle; also some of the 
last Eggs of Honey Buzzard taken from the New Forest. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
applieation. 


Catalogues on 





Photographic o—- and Lenses, Spectroscopes, Microscopes, 
Field Glasses, Fishing Tackle, Sc. 


FRIDAY, July 15, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


z. J. C, SESVERS will SELL by AUCTION, 

t his Roo 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 

PHOTOGRAPHIC "CAMERA, S, Hand and Studio, by all Best Makers 

and in good order—Lenses by Ross, Watson, Dallmeyer, &c.—Micro- 

scopes and Microscopic Objects—Astronomical and Field Telescopes— 

Prismatic and other ica ga a Instruments—and a large 
Quantity of Miscellaneous Propert; 








Cousens, &ce.— Box 914, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
O BE SOLD, an AUTOGRAPH of the late | yyis-e:aneous Books—Modern Publications and Remainders. 


PRINCE VON BISMARCK; also a Postcard, signed with own 
Handwriting, of the late Boer Colonel Schiel.—Address 8. C. 3555, care 
of Rudolf Mosse, Stuttgiirt. 


N ideal PAINTER’S STUDIO TO LET. Very 

large room, north light, three windows, with Three other Rooms 

as Flat. Private entrance. ' Healthiest part of Bath.—Address W., 
Chronicle Office, Bath. 











Sales by Auction. 


The valuable and interesting Library of the late JULIAN 
MARSHALL, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, hub eager 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 11, and Following Day, at 1 
o'clock precisely, by order of the Fxecutrix, the valuable and 
interesting LIBRARY of the late JULIAN MARSHALL, Esq, of 
Belsize Avenue, N.W.. comprising an important Series of Books on 
Games and Gaming, many very rare, including First and various 
Editions of Hoyle, Chas. Cotton, Richard Seymour, and others— 
Treatises on Billiards, Cards, Cricket, Whist, Tennis, &c —a Number of 
Original and Early Editions of the Writings of the Early English Music 
Masters, including Abel. Byrd, Blow, KBateson, Bennett, Giovanni 
Croce, Douland, East, Farnaby, Forbes, Gibbons, Kirbye, Lawes, 
Morley, Pilkington, Purcell, Playford, Ward, Watson, Weelkes, 
Wilbye, Wilson. Yonge, and Youll—First Editions of Modern Authors: 
Matthew Arnold, Ph. Bailey, 'T. L. Beddoes, Byron, Coleridge, Dickens, 
Locker-Lampson, Marryat, Geo Meredith, R. L. Stevenson, Swin- 
burne, Tennyson, Thackeray, &c., some Presentation Copies with 
Autograph Letters—a Series of Engravings by Jacques Callot— Works 
illustrated by George Cruikshank—a Series of Folio Editions of 


Cowley's ween &e 
y be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and Medals, 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. July 13, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH COINS and 
MEDALS, &c.,the Property of the Rey. JOHN SAMUEL. deceased, 
Jate Vicar of Eprom ; ; a COLL EC TION of ENGLISH and FORE IGN 
COINS, &c , the Property of J.C. HANSON, Esq.; a COLLECTION of 
COINS and MEDALS, the Rat. ofa BARO NET, and other Pro- 
perties—Coin Cabinets—Numismatic Books. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Library of Printed _—_, % the late Sir 
ALBERT WILLIAM WOODS, G.C.} K.C.B., &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ae AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, a 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on FRIDAY, July 15, and Following Day, a’ 
o'clock precisely, by seder of the Executors. the valuable LIERARY a 
PRINTED BOOKS of the late Sir ALBERT WILLIAM WOODS, 
G.C.V.0. KC.B KC.M.G. F.S.A., Garter Principal King of Arms, 
comprising many Books on Heralacy Genealogy, Family History— 
Privately Printed and Published Pedigrees— Antiquarian, Topograph- 
ical, and Historical Collections — County Histories and Local 
‘Topography—P: arish and other Registers— Works on Ex-Libris, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Autograph Letters. 


r 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13, Manag eater 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, July 18, and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL Docu. 
MENTS, comprising Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Madame 
de Sévigné, Thackeray, Lord Nelson, ‘Thomas Carlyle, “ George Eliot,’ 
Thomas Hood, David Garrick. Horace Walpole—Royal Sign Manuals of 
Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, James L., Charles I , Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles I1., James II., Queen Anne, &c.—a Series of interesting Letters 
of Charles Lamb — Autograph Letters of John Keats—and various 
Letters of Joseph Severn, in reference to his illness and death—a large 
and most interesting Correspondence of the Hill Family. comprising a 
Series of Autograph Letters addressed to the Hon. Richard Hill, the 
eminent Diplomatist, time of William ITI, Queen Anne, and George I. 
—also the Correspondence of General V iscount Hill while Commander- 
in-Chief, 1828-42. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuab’e Books and Manuscripts, 


. , 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 28, ‘and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, inclading 
a Selection from the LIBRARY of W. LE QUEU Esq.. and other 
Collections, comprising Copies of the First Four. ‘pote Editions of 
Shakespeare's Works, and many very rare old English Books connected 
with Shakespeare's Plays—Ancient Manuscripts, Historical, Scholastic, 
‘Theological, and ag toh ary a a Illustrated Works, some with Extra 
Illustrations—rare Books in fine old Bindings—a Series of rare old 
a Fiset Bditions of Goldsmith, Sheridan, Kyron, Milton, Thackeray, 
b, &e.—Rotert Burns's Autograph Manuscript of the ‘ Briggs of 
Ayre and the Original Kilmarnock Edition of the Poems, 1786-a Series 
of Robert Rrowning’s Letters—a Collection of Maps and Charts made 
by Admiral Howe, 1726-99 - Works illustrated by Cruikshank—Sporting 
Books—County Histories, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may te had. 





MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 20, and Following Day, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including tne Pro erty of a LADY, comprising Topographical 
and Antiquarian Works— ks of Costume—an extensive Collection 
of Old Plays by Gay, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and others, in 119 vols.— 
Original Drawings by Charles Conder ; also MODERN PU BLICATIONS 
and REMAINDERS. including a Selection of Recent Works from the 
Library of a REVIEWER. 
Catal on esti 


8 P 








Valuable Law Books, Mahogany Bookcases, Sc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, July 22, valuable LAW BOOKS, inc'uding a Complete 
Set of the Law Reports from the commencement to 1904, 310 vols.—the 
Times Law Reports, a Complete Set, 20 vols. calf—Reports in Chancery, 
by Beavan, Kay, Johnson, Hemming, Miller, and others—Campbell’s 
Ruling Cases, _ 26 vols.- —Modern Text-Rooks, &c.; also Framed Legal 
Portraits. y kk and other Office Furniture. 


Catalogues are preparing. 


N ESSRS, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
L respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, July 11, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, the Property of the 
late HENRY PAYNE, Esq., and others. 

On TUESDAY, July 12, ENGRAVINGS of the 
EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL 

On TUESDAY, July 12, OBJECTS of VERTU, 
CAMEI, and INTAGLI and ARMS. 

On WEDNESDAY, July 13, JEWELS, the 
Property of CHARLES MOSS COCKLE, Esq. (deceased), Mrs. KERR 
(deceased), and others. 

On THURSDAY, July 14, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, the e Property of ot E. W. DUNN, Esq., LADY SHUTE, 
and the late Miss G. 

On FRIDAY, July 15, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, and TAPESTRY. 

On SATURDAY, July 16, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN and others. 


By Order of the Executors ef the late H. C. HARRIS, Esq. 
No. 54, FARLEIGH ROAD, STOKE NEWINGTON, 
NV ESSRS. REYNOLDS & EASON beg to draw 
q attention to the SHEFFIELD PLATE which will be included in 
the SALE of the CONTENTS of the above RESIDENCE on FRIDAY 

NEXT, July 15, at 12 o’clock prompt. 
Catalogues can be had of the Avcrionerns, 43, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E.C. 














Sale of a valuable Library 
Of ARCHEOLOGICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, and GENEALOGICAL 
WORKS, including Bigland’s Gloucester, 3 vols.; Rudder’s 
Gloucestershire; Barrett's Bristol, a!l extra-illustrated; Trans. 
Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. ; Glos.and Som. and Dorset Notes and 
Queries ; Lysons’s Woodchester; Papworth’s British Armorials; 
Microcosm of London ; Proceedings Som. Arch. Soc.; Archieologia; 
Turner's Domestic Architecture; Cave’s Banking, and others, 
being the LIBRARY of the late WiLLIAM ADLAM, Esq., F.S.A., 
of Chew Magna, Somerset, which 

N ESSRS. ALEXANDER, DANIEL & CO, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the BANK AUCTION MART, CORN 

STREET, BRISTOL, on FRIDAY, July 15, at 12 o'clock. 
Catalog may be obtained of the Avcrionrenrs, Corn Street, Bristol. 

On view day prior to Sale from 10 to 4. 











NOW READY. 
Jy OURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


INSTITU 
Vol. XXXIIL. Part Il. JU o- to DECEMBER, 1903. 
Among the Contents are :— 

On the Inheritance in Man of Mental and Moral Characters and its 
Relation to the Inheritance of Physical Characters. (The Huxley 
Lecture for 1903.) Prof. Karl Pearson, F.R.S. 

Ancient Pottery Kilns from Sawankalok, Siam. ‘T. H. Lyle. 


Malay Games. D. Hervey. 
Languages of the gr none and other Aboriginal Tribes of New South 


Wales. K. H. Matthew 
por a Studies in Kavirondo and ~~ Cc. W. Lr asi 
y Pot Fabrics of Asia Minor. J. L. Myres, M.A. 


The Survival of wy Implements in the "Warses + Iceland. N. 





Books.— TUESDAY, July 12, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
B. J C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


$s Rooms. 38_ King Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C., 
the REMAIN: ING. PORTION of the valuable LI BRARY formed by the 
late PHILIP BROOKES MASON, of Trent House, Burton-on-Trent, 


and will include many important t Works on — History and other 
Subjects ; also several Original Baxter Plates, & 

splatien view ay prior 10 to 4 and morning of “sale. 
2) 


Catalogues on 





Anthropological Results of an Expedition to the Oases of Khotan and 
Keriya. ‘T. A. Joyce, B. 
A Flint Axe Factory at Cushendall. W. J. Knowles. 


Index and Title to Vol. XX XIII., Table of Contents, and List of 
Fellows. 


WITH ABOUT TWENTY FULL-PAGE PLATES. 
Price 10s. net. 
3, Hanover Square, London, W., or through any Bookseller. 





THs NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for JULY, 1904. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. By A. B.C. Etc. 


PRUSSIA and POLAND. By Joseph de Koscielski, 
Member of the Upper House of the Prussian Diet. 


“WARP and WOOF.’ By H. J. Tennant, M.P. 


MILTONIC MYTHS and THEIR AUTHORS. 
Churton Collins. 


TZU-HSI, EMPRESS DOWAGER of CHINA. By Peking, 


The FEEDING of the YOUNG. By Mrs. Earle, Author of 
* Pot Pourri.’ 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


GIOVANNI COSTA—HIS LIFE and ART. By Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 


The CRISIS in THIBET. By E. John Solano. 


The LUXEMBOURG; ITS INHABITANTS and ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. By the Hon. Mrs. E. Stuart Wortley. 


COBDEN and COBDENISM. By L. J. Maxse, 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


By J. 


Price 2s. éd. net. 


23, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, 8. w. 


OURNAL of the IN STITUTE of ACTUARIES, 
No.CCXVII. JULY, 1904. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents : 

A Comparison of the Various Methods of Grouping yee "a 
Assurances for Valuation. By Duncan C. Fraser, M.A. 
Actuary to the Royal Insurance Company. With pees . 
Scere 

Actuarial N 

An ete into the Rates of Re-Marriage and Mortality amongst 
Widows in receipt of relief from the Patriotic (Russian wae) 
Fund, 1854-1900. By J. Burn, F.I.A., and J. McDonald, F.1.A., 
nh Prudential Assurance Company, Limited. With Abstract of 
y) 

The British Offices Life Tables, 1893. the d 
of the Whole-Life Without Profit aereality ‘Table Male ten, 
By George Francis Hardy, F.1.A 

Correspondence. 

The Life Assurance Companies of the United Kingdom. 

London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street. 


| OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY’s JOURNAL, 
Now ready, Part II., Vol. LX VII., June 30, 1904. Price 5s. 
Contents. 

STATISTICS of LONDON TRAFFIC. 
Discussion. 

FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE of the EFFECT of the WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACTS, with ESPECIAL REFERENCE to 
SCHEMES CERTIFIED THEREUNDER. By W.H. Tozer. With 
Discussion. 

ier a and ACCOUNTS of the ROYAL STATISTICAL 
socl 

MISCELLANEA, including Proceedings of a Deputation to the Local 
Government Hoard, advocating a Quinquennial Census of the 
United Kingdom. 

London : Royal Statistical Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 


HE CATHEDRAL of FAMAGUSTA, CYPRUS; 

Trafalgar Square and Neighbourhood One Hundred Years Ago 

pvrnnrag! The ellenic Society; Architecture at the Royal 
(V.); Selected Design for the gene toe Cotton Exchange ; 

Sonate Design for the Manchester Stock Exchange; The Dome, and 
the Tomb = Pope Innocent VILI., St. Peter’s, &c. See the BUILDER 
of July 9 by post 44d). Through any Newsagent, or direct from 
the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C 


LoOxypor LIBRAR Y. 


The yo ee a gp to the LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 
1903, is N EADY, pp. 1-179, 4to, a Price to Non-Members, 
Paper nti to 3s. 6d.; bound in buckram, 
A'TALOGUE, pp. i-xiv, 1-1626, 1 vol. dto, 1903, bound in buckram, 
1 = price to Non-Members, 21. 2s. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








By E. J. Harper. With 














JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION OF BABINGTON’S BOTANY, 
Revised and Enlarged from the Author’s Manuscripts 
d other Sources. 


MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY. Containirg 
the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged according to the 
Natural Orders. Ninth Edition. Edited by E andJ.GROVES. 12mo, 
cloth, 9s. net ; thin paper, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net 
Gurney & Jackson, 10, Paternoster Row, London. 


JUST PUPLISHED. 
J Mc x WeReErESstL & S&S, 
. PEINTRE ET GRAVEUR 
Par THEODORE DURET 


Illustré de 25 Planches hors texte et d’un grand nombre 
dessins. 


Price 1/.; on Japan Paper 2/. 
H. Grevel & Co., 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








In 2 vols. crown 8v0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 














—- yw 
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WHISTLER AS I KNEW! 


HIM. 


By MORTIMER MENPES. 

Square imperial 8vo (11 in. by 83 in.), cloth, 
containing 125 Illustrations in Colour and 
Tint of Whistler’s Oil Colours, Water Colours, 
Pastels, and Etchings. Price 40s, net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 500 Copies 
for England and America, each Copy being 
Signed by Mr. Menpes, and Numbered. Its 
chief feature is an original Etching, never 
before published. This Etching has been 
printed direct from the Copper by Mr. Menpes 
himself, and the Plate has now been presented 
to the British Museum. The other Illustrations 
in this Edition are the earliest Impressions, 
and the Letterpress is printed on Hand-made 


Paper. Price 5 Guineas net. 
| VENICE. 
? 





Painted by MORTIMER MENPES. Text 
by DOROTHY MENPES. Containing 100 
Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE, with Letterpress 
printed on Hand-made Paper, containing 
earliest Impressions of the Illustrations, and 
limited to 500 Signed and Numbered Copies. 
Nos. 1 to 50, each containing an original 
Water-colour Sketch by Mr. Menpes, price 
5 Guineas net; Nos. 51 to 500, without the 
Water-colour Sketch, price 2 Guineas net. 





THE ALPS. 


Described by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 
Painted by A. D. McCORMICK. Containing 
70 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. Square 
demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s, net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress 
printed on Hand -made Paper, containing 
earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and 
limited to 300 signed and numbered copies. 
Price 2 Guineas net. 


} 





NAPLES. 


Painted by AUGUSTINE FITZGERALD. 

Described by SYBIL FITZGERALD. Con- 
taining 80 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 20s. net. 
d EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress 
printed on Hand-made Paper, containing 
earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and 
limited to 250 signed and numbered copies. 
Price 2 Guineas ret, 





— 


YORKSHIRE. 


Coast and Moorland Scenes. 


Painted and Described by GORDON HOME. 
Containing 32 Full- Page Illustrations in Colour 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress 
> ‘printed on Hand-made Paper, containing 
earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and 
limited to 200 signed and numbered copies. 
Price 1 Guinea net. 





THE BURNS COUNTRY. 


By CHAKLES S. DOUGALL, M.A., Head 
Master of the Dollar Institution. Containing 
_ 50 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs 
by THOMAS FEKGUSON. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 








A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST... 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 


Vol. VIII. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 16s. net. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE. Third Impression. 16s. net. 


TIMES.—“ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 


Vol. II. THE REFORMATION. 16s. net. 


TIMES.—“ It is the best account of the great century of the Reformation available to English readers; and if 
generally studied, especially by the clergy, it would disperse many foolish but pernicious misconceptions of the nature of 
the Reformation, and of the inheritance it has left us, which, we fear, are widely spread by current manuals.” 


Vol. VII. The UNITED STATES. Second Impression. 16s. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The volume before us may be regarded as complete in itself. It gives practically a complete 
history of North America, and especially of the lands now known as the United States. For Englishmen it will certainly 
for a long time to come be the standard history.” 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions wil] be received for the Complete Work at 
£7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance, or by payments of 12s, 6d. net for each Volume 
on publication. 











A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE.—New Volume. 
The DEFENCE of POESIE. By Sir Philip Sidney, Knight. 


(Now ready. 
This Edition is printed in small quarto, upon Hand-made Paper from a new type, designed exclusively for the University 
Press and cast solely forit. This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for the production of a few books of 
value in English literature printed from the earliest or best Texts. 
These volumes will be issued in editions limited to 225 copies for sale in England and America, bound in full velvet 
calf, at 31s. ¢d. net; and in paper boards, at 2ls. net. A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, wlil be sent on application. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


A Series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan, and giving faithful Reproductions of the 
Original Texts. At present it is not intended that the Writings shall be accompanied by Prefaces, or Notes other than 
purely Textual and Bibliographical. i 

The Volumes forming the Series are intended for the reader and lover of English Literature, as well as for the purposes 
of Reference, and for the use of Scholars. ae 

Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


NOW READY, large crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net each. 


RICHARD CRASHAW.—STEPS to the TEMPLE, DELIGHTS 


of the MUSES, and other Collected Poems. The Text Edited by A. R. WALLER. 


THOMAS HOBBES: LEVIATHAN;; or, The Matter, Forme, 


and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiasticall and Civill. The Text Edited by A. R. WALLER. 
ATHEN£UM.—“ Praise of appearance, type, and paper cannot be too high, while the price of the volume is most 
moderate.” 


AN INTRODUCTION to ECCLESIASTES. With Notes and 


Appendices. By A. H. McNEILE, B.D., Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar and Crosse Scholar, Fellow 
and Theological Lecturer at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENDOWMENTS of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. Edited 


by JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Registrary of the University, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s, td. net, 


The COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of JAMES 


JOSEPH SYLVESTER, F.8.8. D.C,L. LL.D, Sc,D., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, sometime Professor at University College, London, at the University of Virginia, at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and Savilian 
Professor in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. (1837-1853), royal 8vo, 18». net. 


NOW READY, VOL. II. PART III., price 15s. net. 


The FAUNA and GEOGRAPHY of the MALDIVE and LACCA- 


DIVE ARCHIPELAGOES. Being an Account of the Work carried on and of the Collections 
made by an Expedition during the years 1899 and 1900. Edited by J. STANLEY GARDINER, 
M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College and late Balfour Student of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

The wait be complete in nine parts, forming two volumes. 


Subscription for the whole work 4/. 4s. net. The separate parts are published at lds. net. 
Now Ready, Vol. I., Parts I., II., I1I., and IV., and Vol. II., Parts I., Il., and III. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
General Editor—ARTHUR E, SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SOME COMMON ANIMALS. 


By OSWALD H. LATTER, M.A., Senior Science Master of Charterhouse, formerly Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

















London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
MANCHURIA. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Being Letters from Man- 
churia written during the Autumn of 1903, With Map 
and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Without hesitation Mr. Weale’s book 
may be pronounced to be the most complete and illuminating 
that bas yet appeared on the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria...... He has marshalled his facts with the utmost 
skill, so that the subject grows under his hand, and is 
never for a moment dull.” 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN 
THE FAR EAST. 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Prof. BALDWIN SPENCER, C.M.G. M.A. F.R.S., and 
F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines, Authors of ‘The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia.’ With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


MARIA EDGEWORTE. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8yo, gilt top, 
2s. net. 





SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
The CROSSING. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The QUEEN’S QUAIR; or, The Six 
Years’ Tragedy. 


No. IX. NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


Session 1902-3. With 17 Full-page Plates, and over 1¢0 
Figures in the Text, super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
Contents:—The PALACE of KNOSSOS (Season 1903). 
A. J. Evans.—AN UNPUBLISHED ATTIC DECREE. 
M. N. Tod.—NOTHS from KARPATHOS. R. M. Dawkins. 
—APOLLO SEATED on the OMPHALOS. A. J. B. 
Wace —PISIDIA and the LYCAONIAN FRONTIER. 
W. M. Ramsay.—EXCAVATIONS at PALAIKASTRO: II. 
R. C. Bosanquet, R. M. Dawkins, M. N. Tod, W. L. H. 
Duckworth, and J. L. Myres.—-CHURCH of the RUINED 
— at DAOU MENDKELI, ATTICA. Heaton 
omyn. 





BY CANON HENSON. 


THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, 


And other Sermons (1902-4). With a Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of London. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, BD., 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EARLY DAYS AT UPPINGHAM 
UNDER EDWARD THRING. 


By an OLD BOY. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTEp, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~>— 
NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d, net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 


of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 
NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY, Trans- 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol, II. in the press. 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 

“The book is well written, and makes interesting and 
instructive reading for every one,’’"—St. James's Gazette. 

‘“*A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari, The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or two chapters of 
excellence.”— Daily Express. 

‘“*We cannot imagine any normal reader into whose 
hands these stories may fall setting the book down 
unfinished.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s, 


The MASTER HOPE. By 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 
Interpreter,’ &c, 


NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 
and E. M. DAVY. 
“The tale is worked out with considerable skill; the 


interest is unflaggingly maintained.”— Scotsman. 
“* A most readable romance.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. 62, 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 


“The story should appeal to all those who sympathize 
with the sentiment that books which are written for enjoy- 
ment should end pleasantly.”— Western Daily Press. 


IMPERIAL ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 
EDITED BY 
E. F. BENSON and EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 4s. 
NOW READY. 
DAILY TRAINING. By the Editors. 
trations. 
The CRICKET of ABEL, HIRST, and SHREWS- 
BURY. With 34 lilustrations. 
A BOOK of GOLF. By J. BRAID (Open Champion, 
1901), J. A. T. BRAMSTON, and H. T. HUTCHINSON. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


POPULAR WORKS IN CHEAP FORM 


Each in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 
2s. net in leather bindings. 
T WAS a LOVER and his LASS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 








supreme 











With Illus- 





LORD BRACKENBURY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 


LES MISERABLES. Authorized Copyright from the 
French of VICTOR HUGO. 


Other Volumes to follow. 





THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 
CRAIK, has been REPRINTKD and is NOW READY. 


ALSO THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
AYLWIN. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1rTep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





MESSRS. J. M. DENT’S 
BOOKS. 


EDINBURGH; 
And its Story. 


By OLIPHANT SMEATON. Including 50: Coloured 
Pictures by J. AYTON SYMINGTON, and 20 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by HERBERT RAILTON, 
in two Printings. Also many Portraits of Edin- 
burgh Celebrities, and a number of Illustrations 
Printed in the Text from Line Sketches by HER- 
BERT RAILTON and J. A. SYMINGTON, Demy 
4to, 11. 1s, net. Also Large-Paper Edition. 

‘*Mr. Smeaton...... has produced a fascinating book about 
the capital of Scotland...... Many spots which are housebola 
words with the disciples of Sir Walter Scott, are all brought 
before us with the aid of Messrs. Railton and Symington’s 
accomplished pencils,”—Standard, 


THE LATEST VOLUME IN 
THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES 


MEDIAVAL 
LONDON. 


By H. B. WHEATLEY. Over 40 Illustrations from 
Drawings by H. RAILTON, W. H. GODFREY, 
KATHERINE KIMBALL, HANSLIP FLETCHER, 
and from Old Prints. Also a Map of London in 1588 
(from William Smith’s MS.) reproduced in Colours 
by Lithography. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; roan, 5s. 6d. net, 

“ Mr. Wheatley’s chapters are full of interesting details, 
selected from the specialist authorities and put together 
with much skill in a very readable form. One of the most 
attractive features of the book is its old maps, illustrative of 
the growth of the City, and its illustrations.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


_< re Dept ee 
THE REPUBLIC OF 
RAGUSA. 


An Episode of the Turkish Conquest. 


By LUIGI VILLARI. With 30 Illustrations by 
WILLIAM HULTON. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

** All the complicated story, fromm the first beginnings till 
Dalmatia became Austrian in the settlement after the fall of 
Napoleon, may be read in Mr. Villari’s attractive volume.” 

Standard, 

‘* The author has treated his complex subject with minute 

research and admirable clearness.”—<Academy, 








A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
WIZARD’S AUNT,’ 


THE 


BORDERLANDERS. 


By JANET LAING. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


**An extremely clever piece of work, full of weird effect 
legetimately secured, and touched by an individuality of 
manner which is striking and persuasive.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE TEMPLE PRIMERS. 


ENGLISH GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD. Illustrated. Pott Svo, 
ls. net. 





“The excellent plan of this little book, its copious illus- 
trations, and the valuable glossary of architectural terms 
and details, should obtain for it the wide circulation it 
thoroughly deserves.” —St, James’s Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
HEROINES. 


By MRS. JAMESON. Edited by A. J. GRIEVE, 
M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s, net, 





London: 
J. M. DENT & CO. 29, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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William Cecil, Lord Burghley. By the Rev. 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (T.C. & E. C. 
Jack.) 

Tus attractive-looking volume is, in the 

main, the work of Dr. Jessopp, who writes 

the historical monograph, though other 
hands are responsible for the description of 
the fine series of houses associated with the 

Cecil family after their sudden rise to power 

and influence, for the selection of the por- 

traits, and for the genealogy and arms. 

Dr. Jessopp, who wrote the sketch of the 

great Lord Burghley’s life, with consider- 

able success, for the ‘ Dictionary of National 

Biography,’ divides his subject into four 

chronological periods, 1520-58, 1558-70, 

1570-88, and 1588-98, a division which 

adds much to the lucidity of the narrative. 

He is wise in leaving alone, as unsub- 

stantiated, the usual claim of descent from 

an ancient family, of the name of Sitsilt, 
who were possessed of large estates in 

Monmouthshire and Herefordshire as far 

back as the eleventhcentury, and is content 

to begin with David Cecil, the statesman’s 
grandfather, who ‘‘kept the best inn at 

Stamford,” and after having amassed a 

substantial fortune died in 1535. David 

obtained some recognition from Henry VIL., 

and his only son, Robert, became a page of 

the chamber in the household of Henry VIII. 

as early as 1516, and afterwards received a 

fair share of the pillage of the monasteries. 

Robert, marrying an heiress who brought 

to him the splendid estate of Burghley, had 

one son born to him in 1520, William Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Burghley, who became the 

‘* foremost statesman of his age.”’ William 

Cecil took part, under the Duke of Somer- 

set, in the Scotch campaign of 1547 which 

ended in the battle of Pinkie, and in 1550 

was appointed one of the Secretaries of 

State and sworn of the Privy Council. 

During most of Queen Mary’s unhappy 





reign, Cecil saw the wisdom of masterly 
inactivity :— 


‘* He conformed to the ritual established by 
law, went to confession, and made his offerings 
and oblations like any other obedient member 
of the Roman Church...... Evidently he saw that 
the times were full of peril for such as were 
ambitious. There was nothing to be done 
when the burnings of heretics were being 
carried on with an ever-increasing ferocity. His 
strength was to sit still. He could afford to wait ; 
he was some years off forty, and the Queen’s 
health pointed to a brief duration of her reign. 
She was in the hands of fanatics, so far as she 
was under any influence at all. To cross her 
when she had set her mind upon any definite 
purpose or line of action would have been 
madness. Meanwhile Cecil had never lost sight 
of the Princess Elizabeth, and there are indi- 
cations that as early as 1553 she felt confidence 
in him.” 

With the death of Mary in November, 
1558, came the reward to Cecil for the atten- 
tion he had paid to her sister; the reins of 
government were at once placed in his 
hands, and for a long period of years he 
served Elizabeth and the general interests 
of the nation with singular devotion. 

Dr. Jessopp, though, as is right, he keenly 
appreciates the great services of Cecil’s 
policy to England and his mistress, is by 
no means indiscriminating in his eulogy, 
and sees the flaws which every genuine 
historical student must recognize both in 
Elizabeth and her minister. Elizabeth, 
like Mary, was ‘‘her father’s child,” and 
he notes the ‘terrible savagery’’ and the 
‘merciless severity’ of her nature when 
her wrath was once roused, a wrath that 
Cecil made little or no effort to mitigate. 
Dr. Jessopp’s previous original researches 
have made him a trustworthy authority on 
the Elizabethan persecutions, and he shows 
that the use of ‘‘the rack and other hideous 
instruments of torture” was continued with 
‘‘ horrible frequency” from 1570 to the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign. 


‘* After a careful examination of a considerable 
body of evidence ready to our hands, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that Cecil must be 
held, in the main, responsible for the systematic 
use of torture during the last thirty years of the 
Queen’s reign, as a means of literally wrenching 
from men under accusation such information as 
might implicate themselves or others, and which 
was used by the prosecution as evidence against 
the accused. This is the one blot in the great 
minister's career, the one dark stain upon his 
character.” 


Dr. Jessopp proceeds to state that if we 
could estimate the force of the daily and 
hourly irritation that Cecil suffered from 
his implacable enemies at home and abroad, 
some possible excuse might be suggested 
for the dreadful means to which he resorted, 
but he adds that the statesman must have 
known that his use of torture was “strictly 
illegal.” If it is fair to plead excuses of 
this kind, further palliation might be found 
in the ill-health and pain to which the 
minister was so long subject, and which are 
too lightly passed over in this monograph. 

Thus in February, 1582, he begs Wal- 
singham to excuse his hasty writing, ‘‘ which 
is in my bed and therefor the worss wrytten.”’ 
In a letter of 1585 he bewails the unsound- 
ness of his eyesight ; later in the same year 
a correspondent mentions that Cecil was 
under a course of physic, whilst in Septem- 





ber he ends an important communication 
to Walsingham with “scribbled, with a 
weary head, in my bed.” The Queen visited 
her Treasurerin hischamber in June, 1586, as 
he was too ill to leave it. In May, 1587, his 
letters to Walsingham mention more than 
once the grievous anguish he was in from a 
sharp ague, and plead that if he had written 
evil a sick head and stomach were the cause. 
In the following September he was in 
the hands of both physicians and surgeons, 
and the Queen was sending to inquire after 
his health. In April, 1588, Lord Burghley 
speaks of the pain in his left arm as inde- 
scribable, and says that he could not think of 
anything for groaning with anguish. In July 
he was suffering from painful and restless. 
nights, and on one occasion told Walsing- 
ham that he had been so weakened in 
spirits by the last night’s torments that he 
could not raise himself in bed. His illness. 
continued to affect him in December. 
Writing to the Lord Chancellor on 
March 27th, 1589, Lord Burghley stated 
that he was not well able to use his hand 
or any member ‘for his grief in his holly 
bone.” These notices of bodily infirmities 
and pains, as set forth in the Domestic 
State Papers, might readily be multiplied. 


There is, however, another blot in Lord 
Burghley’s career which seems to have 
escaped the attention of his latest bio- 
grapher. That it is of a nature from which, 
we fear, hardly any one mixed up in the 
statecraft of those and later days could 
boast himself free, does not make it any 
less lamentable. It is the trafficking in 
bribes. Thus Thomas Middleton, a wealthy 
merchant, who had obtained a post as 
Receiver of Customs, when desiring further 
favours at Burghley’s hands, in 1591, 
offered to bestow 1,000 angels on any one 
whom his patron might name. Another 
Customs collector at Bristol, in 1593, wishing 
to resign through infirmity in favour of a 
near kinsman, offered 100 angels direct to 
Burghley to secure the post; and in 1594 
one Henry Goldingham, learning that the 
holder of the office of Comptroller of 
Ipswich was sick unto death, offered the 
Lord Treasurer 100/. for the place in the 
plainest of terms. 


There is an evident intention on the 
writer’s part, throughout this interesting 
and vivid monograph, to be fair all round ; 
and in no way does Dr. Jessopp more 
plainly show his sincerity and earnestness 
than in his concluding paragraph, wherein 
he acknowledges himself baffled and at a 
loss to form an estimate of Burghley’s 
character as a man amongst men; such a 
complex personality admits of no simple 
analysis. These are the last words :— 


‘‘From the moment he entered the service 
of the great Queen he ceased to be the mere 
William Cecil capable of losing his heart to 
the poor widow’s daughter. The individual 
withered and became less and less recognizable 
as the clinging garments of his exalted position 
swathed him round and rendered freedom of 
action well-nigh impossible. He grew to be a 
hard man. He never could have been a man 
with much sympathy with others, nor much 
pity. In the last few years of his life he was 
very lonely, though his son, Sir Robert Cecil, 
was constantly at his side. It may safely be 
said that he died leaving not a single friend in 
the world to whom he could have opened his 
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heart. But did he need one? Had hea heart 
to give? Was he a man to love?” 


Mr. F. P. Barnard, as general editor 
of the projected series of ‘ Historical 
Monographs,”’ of which this is the first 
volume, is to be congratulated in having 
secured the services of Dr. Jessopp, who 
has again shown himself to be a careful 
and bright writer on historical subjects ; 
and no more capable architect and antiquary 
could have been obtained to contribute 
accounts of the homes of the Cecils than 
Mr. Gotch. The various portraits and other 
illustrations have also been aptly chosen 
and well reproduced; but it is somewhat 
unfortunate that so much good work is 
associated with inferior genealogical writing. 
The ancient portion of the genealogy of the 
Cecils, as set forth by Mr. Fox- Davies, 
appears to be a mere compilationfrom the 
usual printed works of reference. At the 
outset its quality is shown by the omission 
of the second wife of David Cyssell, the 
founder, a Lincolnshire heiress who must 
have proved of no small assistance in the 
rapid rise of the family. David’s three 
children are here credited to his wife Alice 
Dickons, daughter of a Stamford alderman ; 
but his youngest child, a daughter, was by 
Joan Roos of Dowsby, the second wife, who 
survived her husband. Such an initial 
blunder tends to destroy faith in the accu- 
racy of succeeding generations. A later 
inaccuracy occurs in the children of the 
ninth Lord Burghley: Anne Cecil, who died 
in 1784, and left a will, is omitted. If the 
subsequent volumes, of what promises to be 
a handsome and acceptable series, require a 
genealogical section, Mr. Barnard will be 
well advised to obtain the help of a com- 
petent antiquary, whose sources of informa- 
tion would save him from reproducing the 
ordinary errors of the peerage books. This 
volume ends with fifty columns of small 
print, giving the names of descendants of 
Lord Burghley. Such a list is avowedly 
incomplete and not of much use, except to 
those foolish people who are ready to buy 
any book in which their own name may 
chance to appear. 








Manchu and Muscovite. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Putnam WEAtz’s letters of the autumn 
of 1903 were not, we think, seen in this 
country as they appeared, and they are 
infinitely superior to most of the work on 
the Russians in Manchuria which has been 
read. Mr. Weale showed remarkable pre- 
science as to the early stages of a war 
which he foresaw at a time when most men 
regarded it as improbable. He formed a 
strong opinion that the Russians were de- 
veloping Manchuria for the benefit, perhaps 
of the Chinese, perhaps of the Japanese, but 
not for their own. As matters stood when 
he was there, “it is the Chinaman who is 
master, by reason of his swamping numbers 
and his superior intelligence.” The paucity 
of numbers of the Russians, the impos- 
sibility of their colonists finding a livelihood 
in competition with the Chinese, the 
existence in all the best parts of the country 
of a dense and swarming Chinese immigrant 
—. are excellently brought out. 

ow many people, for instance, realize that 





there is a town in Manchuria, the name of 
which they have never heard, which has a 
quarter of a million inhabitants, almost 
entirely Chinese ? In the pages of Mr. Weale 
the Russians seem as though lost. 

Our author brings out powerfully the 
corruption of the Russian attempted rule in 
Manchuria, but he judges the Russians 
well. ‘‘The average Russian......is......pre- 
Renaissance......with a thin veneer of nine- 
teenth......conturydom.” Mr. Weale gives 
facts and photographs, from which we 
gather that the type of Russian officer 
which was to be found, by reason of 
exchanges, in Tashkend in the early days 
of the occupation of Russian Central Asia, 
now rules in Manchuria, with disastrous 
results to the Russian Empire. The 
frontispiece contains a photograph called 
‘Viceroy and all his Generals in front of 
the Port Arthur MHeadquarters.’ The 
stupid-looking admiral is surrounded by 
nearly a hundred field officers of the army, 
and in the whole number there is only one 
(a tall gentleman wearing aiguillettes, and 
standing by the Viceroy—a Grand Duke, we 
think) who looks intelligent. The great 
majority are evidently effete and untrust- 
worthy, most of them grossly fat and unfit 
to sit their horses. A group of military 
mandarins in their petticoats would compare 
favourably with these officers now com- 
manding their admirable men against the 
trained intelligence of the Japanese. Mr. 
Weale, however, is perfectly just and holds 
the balance even, and he is by no means 
convinced that the enormous resources of 
Russia will not wear out Japan. He puts 
clearly before British readers the extent to 
which we are committed against Russia 
and for Japan in the cause at stake, and 
the extent to which Japan is engaged in 
fighting on behalf of British interests. But 
he ridicules the idea of peace, and thinks 
that the war must go on until the financial 
exhaustion of one side is reached. 

Even if we suppose that Russia wears out 
Japan and nominally wins, so as to retain 
Manchuria in the treaty, Mr. Weale proves 
that it means the death of Russia. There are 
in Manchuria, as he shows, twenty millions 
of hardy Chinese, infinitely superior in 
intelligence to the Russians, and so abso- 
lutely in possession of the country and its 
resources that it is hopeless for Russia to 
colonize it. 


‘*The Chinaman...... does not believe for one 
moment in its permanence, or in its ability to 
restrain the people, once Manchuria’s twenty 
millions of hardy folk find its presence 
irksome.” 

‘* The Russian is only seen along the railway, 
and is thus in no way in intimate relations with 
the people at large, nor can he in any way 
interfere with them without prompt retaliation. 
<oomad There are not half a dozen Russians in the 
whole of Manchuria who have asufticient know- 
ledge of the Northern Chinese dialect to allow 
them to conduct business.” 


If any sensible Russians read Mr. Weale 
(and they have probably read him in the 
English China newspapers, which ll 
Russian officials in the East receive), it must 
be with a feeling of despair, for the truth 
of our author’s position is absolutely estab- 
lished by him. 

One advantage, as against many dis- 
advantages, the Russians have, is the 





ease with which the Chinese pick up 
Russian, and it is shown that pigeon- 
Russian (which is, in fact, Russian with a 
few Tartar words) has spread more rapidly 
in two or three years than pigeon-English 
has spread from Hong Kong in a long life- 
time. Yet 


‘the Russian immigrant, if he ever existed, 
has disappeared after contact with the China- 
man. A few dozen or a few hundred linger, it 
is true, in Harbin, Port Arthur, and Dalny, 
eking out a miserable existence; but beyond 
that the civilian Russian is mainly a myth, and 
a bare-faced myth, made possible only by the 
credulity of the Press where Russia is con- 
cerned.” 


In this sentence will be seen some curious 
English, Mr. Weale no doubt has an 
intimate acquaintance with Chinese, but his 
English style, though lively, is not to be 
commended. 

Among important points brought out by 
our author, which are not generally known, 
is the extreme liability of the Russian 
troops in Manchuria to disease. Another 
fact which we had also learnt from watch- 
ing last year’s news from Port Arthur is 
that the Russians have been forced to rely 
upon Sikh police, many of them reserve 
men of our Indian native army. We wonder 
what has now become of the Sikh police 
and watchmen of Port Arthur and of Dalny! 

In his admirable comments upon the im- 
pending war, the truth of which has been 
justified by the results of it up to the 
present date, Mr. Weale attributes in- 
sufficient weight to sea power. He describes, 
for example, the advantage which the 
Japanese would obtain from landing opera- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Vladivostock, 
but neglects to take account of the Vladi- 
vostock squadron and of the possibility of 
the Japanese transports being sunk. 

There are a good many small errors in 
the book, of which the proofs have not, per- 
haps, had the advantage of revision by the 
author. ‘‘ A territory twenty-three thousand 
miles square”’ is large indeed. We do not 
understand the s at the end of “‘ gastins”’ 
for a small inn. The statement that the 
Buriat cavalry ‘‘ have no right to thename ” 
‘‘ Cossacks” is incorrect. Cossack describes 
a military tenure, and the condition is 
marked in Russia by the wearing of a 
partial uniform, even in ordinary times, 
apart from mobilization. The Kalmuck 
Cossacks of Astrakan are an example of 
Cossacks who, though holding by military 
tenure and wearing uniform, have never 
been employed in war. Their Mongol 
brethren, the Buriats, have frequently been 
employed, as, for instance, during the 
Crimean War, and they have just as much 
right to the name of Cossack as have the 
Cossacks of the Don, of the Circassian line, 
or of the Ural. In one sentence of the book 
the printers have taken the title of one of 
Mr. Kipling’s stories for ordinary words, 
and have printed them, without quotation 
marks or capitals, as a portion of the 
text. 





The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part IV. By 
B. P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt. (Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Kegan Paul, Quaritch, 
&e.) 

WE congratulate the two indefatigable 

explorers on the production of this new 
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volume, really the seventh of their gigantic 


series. It is in no way inferior to those 
that have preceded—nay, in some respects 
it is even more interesting than the last. 
The variety of the materials included, and 
of the problems suggested, is such that the 
present notice can only touch upon a few of 
them, and must be content to pass by the 
rest in silence. The editors have not only 
perfected their method, and, we presume, 
their accuracy in deciphering, but they have 
also called to their aid an increasing number 
of European scholars, so that we have the 
knowledge of some great specialist on every 
peculiar text in the collection. In the iden- 
tification and emendation of classical texts 
the acumen and learning of Prof. Blass, of 
Halle, are constantly at their disposal; in 
matters theological, Prof. Harnack; in mathe- 
matical, Prof. Smyly; in musica], Prof. 
Macran; in historical, Prof. W. Fowler; 
in juridical, Prof. Mitteis; and so on, till we 
find a whole academy of learning repre- 
sented. The work before us is, therefore, in 
every sense an international work, promoted 
and directed by two young men at Oxford, 
whose exceptional zeal and opportunities 
have put them in the van of this great new 
expansion of Greek studies. What man of 
sense can talk of Greek as a dead lan- 
guage in the face of these momentous 
discoveries ? 

The very first shattered page they repro- 
duce—a new instalment of the ‘Sayings of 
Jesus,’ apparently referred to St. Thomas 
as the reporter—-will give rise to volumes 
of criticism. Are these sayings the earliest 
traditions of the conversations of Jesus, or 
are they abstracted from early Gospels, or 
were they invented to suit the views of early 
sects? It seems as yet impossible to per- 
suade the theological world of any one of 
these alternatives. The most obvious and 
natural, to which the editors incline with much 
caution and many reservations, isthat wehave 
here unauthorized and perhaps faulty copies 
of the materials used by the authors 
of all the Gospels. The sayings of Jesus 
were first repeated from memory, then set 
down without order, and perhaps inac- 
curately, in various collections. These col- 
lections were often inconsistent, and gave 
rise to disputes and perhaps protests on the 
part of the original witnesses still alive. 
Hence the demand for something more 
authoritative and systematic, such as 
St. Mark’s Gospel, followed by the other 
three in the New Testament, and also by 
many of lesser authority. But though these 
threw into the shade, they did not extin- 
guish, the original informal Logia or Logoi, 
which still circulated and of which the present 
are probably specimens. We do not for a 
moment, however, pretend that such an ex- 
planation will not contain all sorts of hidden 
difficulties of acceptance, and we leave it to 
the theologians to set it aside for some hypo- 
thesis they prefer. 

We find other theological texts here, 
all, we believe, dating earlier than the 
fourth century—large fragments of Genesis 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, a 
small one, alas! from an unknown Gospel 
with interesting peculiarities. We need not 
tell readers that early texts of our Scrip- 
tures produce no startling results; if our 
classical texts, which date from the ninth 
century and later, are found to agree won- 





derfully with the newly discovered papyrus 
fragments of the first and second centuries, 
how much more certain is it that our fourth- 
century copies of the New Testament 
represent accurately the earliest copies only 
200 years old! And so, in fact, we find 
it to be. Whatever doubts we may have 
concerning the authority of the New Testa- 
ment, the genuineness of its texts as copies 
of the documents originally selected by the 
Church as canonical is beyond dispute. 

We now turn to the valuable classical 
section of the volume. Foremost in interest 
are the fragments of Pindar’s Parthenia 
and Preans, neither of them hitherto repre- 
sented in our extant Pindar. The Pran is 
too shattered to be worth noticing here; the 
remains of apparently two odes sung by 
girls in honour of a Theban victor are 
exactly what we should expect—stately in 
diction, but trite in sentiment. The con- 
structions are simple, as the ancients 
had remarked concerning this class of 
Pindar’s odes; had these remains been 
attributed to Bacchylides, we should have 
heard the stock remarks of scholars re- 
garding his inferiority to Pindar. But the 
worship of this latter, owing to his difficulty 
and grandiloquence, is dying out, and we 
now rate him rather as a splendid poet 
of occasion, who understood perfectly the 
pomp of a great commemoration, than a 
deep or suggestive thinker. 

Passing by a string of epigrams, to which 
a parallel was found long since in the Petrie 
papyri, showing that such collections were 
popular from an early date, we come to the 
argument, unfortunately mutilated, of Cra- 
tinus’s comedy called ‘ Dionys-Alexandros.’ 
To divine the plot of an old Greek comedy 
is indeed a hopeless task, though Kock had 
made a good guess in holding that the Trojan 
Paris was the Alexander in question. It now 
turns out that the poet, intending to satirize 
Pericles for bringing on the Peloponnesian 
War owing to some female intrigue, makes 
Dionysus carry off Helen to Mount Ida, and 
when he hears of the hostile landing of the 
Greeks, escape in disguise to the house of 
Paris, and, on being discovered and sent 
back in disgrace to the Greeks, leave Helen 
behind with Paris. We must refer our 
readers for further details and for criticisms 
to Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s commentary. 
There follows an interesting passage from a 
fictitious narrative in the first person regard- 
ing Pisistratus and Solon. The author 
seems to have intended it as a discourse on 
government, and the style points to an 
early and good period. Sicilian history, 
from some unknown work, comes next, 
and tells us of a few new “excur- 
sions and alarms’ in that perturbed 
island about 4653.c. To us the main 
interest in this fragment is the hand 
in which it is written. The form of 
every letter, except perhaps the w, is that 
of the third century n.c. And yet the editors 
put it, we presume justly, into the second 
century A.D. They cite its remarkable like- 
ness to the well-known Bacchylides, 
recently discovered; but as this MS. is not 
dated, the argument by itself is not con- 
clusive. The definite sign that the hand 
before us is not archaic, but archaistic, is 
the dotting of the v and 1, a practice not 
found, so far as we know, in any early 
papyrus. It would be interesting to discover 





when and why this practice originated. It 
is also to be observed that, to a skilled 
decipherer, the general look of a hand is 
far stronger evidence of date than particular 
forms of letters. We will add here, as 
regards the plates given at the end of the 
volume, our regret that specimens of the 
correspondence dated about the Christian 
era are not included. The handwriting of 
that period, as the editors tell us, is very 
little known and very rare in dated docu- 
ments, and we would gladly have seen 
good facsimiles of those here published. 
We are more liberally dealt with as regards 
the curious Latin texts, especially the scrap 
of an unknown epitome of Livy, which is, 
perhaps, the most novel feature of the 
volume. Here we have not only beautiful 
“uncial” writing, but also a cursive, most 
difficult to read. Amid the great rush of 
new Greek texts, the Latinists have been 
left bare and comfortless ; it will be very 
welcome to them that even they are to 
profit by the crumbs which fall from the 
Hellenists’ rich table. 

We have not nearly exhausted the classical 
side of the book, and yet we feel that our 
enumeration is already too long. More 
than enough has been said to show the 
marvellous variety of the things, new and 
old, which Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have 
brought out of their treasure house. The 
official and private documents, almost all 
dating from the Roman period, are as 
usual very parochial in character, and not 
even instructive as to the manners and 
customs of the people. On juridical matters, 
such as the manumission of slaves, and on 
various forms of contract, the specialist will 
doubtless find matters of interest. In fact, 
there is something in the book for every- 
body. 

It is almost needless to praise the careful 
and conscientious editing of two now eminent 
paleeographers and scholars. Their reputa- 
tion is justly European, and the distinctions 
they have already received from foreign 
universities show how widely and well their 
work is appreciated. They are still, as we 
have said on previous occasions, very care- 
less of their style, but where matter of 
such quality abounds, manner is of less 
consequence. We may add that they are 
spending the present summer at Oxford 
in opening and exploring papyrus coffins of 
the Ptolemaic period which have been stored 
there for a couple of years. We have 
already seen a magnificently written and 
complete demotic document extracted from 
one of them. We hope that its editors may find 
some more trustworthy decipherer than M. 
Revillout to tell us what this text contains. 








The Racing World and its Inhabitants. Edited 

by Alfred E.T. Watson. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue title of this volume leads one to antici- 
pate an exhilarating picture of what is, with 
all its drawbacks, a noble sport, and a 
description of the persons who are the most 
prominent supporters of it. But there is 
nothing of the kind. There are a few illus- 
trations; one of them represents a ‘‘ near 
thing”’—a close finish to a horse-race—in 
which both the riders and the ridden appear 
to exhibit abnormal distortion. Another is 
a ‘Reminiscence of Danebury,’ which is a 
charming picture of the training-ground 
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where so many sensational winners and losers 
of great races were prepared by several 
generations of the house of Day, to be suc- 
ceeded by the house of Cannon, until a lady 
to whom the turf was as Tophet appeared 
upon the scene, in the capacity of a pro- 
prietress, and took a course unwelcome to 
Mr. Cannon and to Stockbridge and to the 
Bibury Club. Further, we find a nice por- 
trait of His Majesty’s ‘‘ possessed”’ horse, 
Diamond Jubilee, with the ‘“ exorcist,’’ 
Herbert Jones, it may be presumed, in the 
saddle; «# pretty and interesting combina- 
tion of the noted brood-mare None the 
Wiser with a dear little foal by Hampton; 
and a grand likeness of Lord Eglinton’s 
famous horse, The Flying Dutchman, 
‘‘ extended,”’ calculated to make a beholder 
believe that he must have been about the 
‘longest ” horse that ever looked through 
a bridle, and to recall the Homeric descrip- 
tion of stricken heroes who “lay nine 
plethra.” ‘A Sweepstakes, Newmarket 
Spring Meeting, 1793,’ is interesting, both 
because it belongs to a period at which such 
a thing was a comparative novelty, and 
because, though reproduced from a painting 
by the celebrated Sartorius, the style of 
delineation is strikingly different from that 
to which we are accustomed in the present 
day; and lastly, we find a delightful por- 
trait of the late Duke of Westminster’s 
Shotover, whose distinction it is to have 
been one of the few horses of her sex that 
ever won the Derby. 

This is for us the best part of the volume; 
but the editor prides himself upon being 
“behind the scenes” in the racing world. 
The book offers little evidence of advantage 
to be gained from such familiarity, unless, 
perhaps, in one respect. It has enabled 
the editor to present a really unique col- 
lection of authentic discourses, contributed 
by actual living persons, though their 
names are not revealed. ‘A trainer,’’ ‘an 
owner,” ‘‘a breeder,” ‘‘a jockey,” “a 
judge,” ‘a starter,’”’ ‘‘a backer,” “a book- 
maker,” ‘‘a handicapper,” ‘a tout,” “a 
race-goer,” ‘‘a tipster,” are severally his 
friends and contributors. All these worthies 
either wrote the various articles which form 
the main contents of the volume, or, if 
there were obstacles in the way of a 
personally conducted literary composition, 
supplied by word of mouth the particulars 
which a more practised and competent scribe 
has put into intelligible English. So the 
editor is justified in saying, as he does say :— 


‘* Though books about the turf are numerous, 
T do not think that one has ever been written 
on the lines of the present volume, in which 
men professionally connected with racing in 
various capacities, and enthusiasts who have 
occupied themselves with the sport as devotedly 
as if it were their profession, discuss the 
branches of the subject with which they are 
most familiar.” 


But, before we arrive at these deposi- 
tions, the editor himself, who may pretend 
to speak with unquestionable authority, so 
long and so intimately has he been associated 
with horse-racing, confronts us with a few 
not very sapient remarks of his own. As 
regards betting, for instance, he repeats all 
the old talk about the impossibility of 
putting a stop to it—which few rational 
beings would expect to do—by legislation. 
But is that any reason why the law should 





not interfere to make as difficult as possible 
the operations of men whose principal, if 
not sole, business it is to earn a disreputable 
livelihood by encouraging and pandering to 
what is acknowledged universally to be a 

ernicious, and may very well be a ruinous, 

abit? Granted that the proclivity is 
inherent in human nature, is there no other 
evil propensity equally or more powerfully 
inherent in human nature, against which, 
though not to be eradicated by any amount 
of legislation, it is thought advisable, by 
common consent, to take strong legal mea- 
sures, not stopping short of imprisonment 
with hard labour ? 

Oar editor babbles, also, about ‘‘ backing 
one’s opinion,” as if that was the sort of 
betting to which objection is taken. How 
often, we may ask, is a bet with a profes- 
sional layer of odds made for that innocent, 
unsordid, almost commendable purpose— 
especially if the bet be ‘‘to money,” as the 
phrase goes? And be it observed that it is 
to the majority of the ordinary bookmaker’s 
clients, who belong to the proletariat, and 
to their aggregate losses, small severally, 
but multitudinous in number, that the 
bookmaker is indebted in the main for 
being able to settle the claims of his more 
aristocratic customers, a very small sum 
indeed will represent a bet ‘‘ to money.” 
Why, Mr. Watson himself—who, if any- 
body, might be expected to bet for the sake 
of “backing his opinion ’’—heaves a sigh 
over his pecuniary losses, not over the 
number of times that they prove his judg- 
ment to have been at fault. The present 
Lord Chancellor, as anybody who followed 
in the newspapers the course of what is 
sometimes called ‘‘ the Dicky Dunn case” 
may recollect, is reported to have said that 
he saw ‘‘no difference between professional 
betting and unprofessional betting, as the 
object in both cases was to make money.” 
Some people, to whom the difference appears 
to be not much less obvious than that 
between chalk and cheese, may have been 
astounded at his learned lordship’s state- 
ment; but it shows, at any rate, what his 
view must be about the theory that men 
generally bet to ‘‘ back their opinion.” 

Ineffective, again, are the few pages in 
which the editor describes in some detail 
how horse-racing affords a large amount of 
employment, and causes money to circulate 
extensively; because, in considering whether 
or not there be anything fundamentally 
nefarious about horse-racing, either as a 
sport or as a business, one clearly has 
nothing to do with such questions. If it be 
fundamentally nefarious, evidently it can- 
not be justified on the ground that it is 
“good for trade.” Let it be understood, 
however, that we cherish no inclination and 
no intention here to speak any scandal 
against our horse-racing, when conducted 
with as little as possible of its concomitant, 
universally acknowledged evils, among 
which professional betting, if the Lord Chan- 
cellor will allow us to use the expression, is 
the most flagrant. As a sport it is second 
to none, and as a business, so long as the 
horse is to be bred, and so long as Great 
Britain is to maintain her position as the 
home and market of the best horses in the 
world, it is necessary; for by no other 
means can the capabilities and development 
or decline of the booed be tested. 





As regards “the inhabitants” of the 
“racing world” our editor is disposed to 


cast his net rather too wide, and to 
include among them a number of mere 
visitors. An ‘‘ inhabitant” is usually a 
person who lives, not a person who is to be 
seen occasionally, in such and such a place. 
The distinction is drawn forcibly in the 
story told about Cato the Censor, who on a 
certain occasion had commended a young 
man for paying a visit to a place which 
there is no need to specify particularly, and 
who afterwards met the same young man so 
frequently in similar circumstances as to 
feel called upon to administer reproof in 
the words, ‘‘adolescens, ego te laudaui 
tamquam huc interdum uenires, non tam- 
quam hic habitares.”” Our editor, however, 
has nothing to say about such undoubted 
“inhabitants” as a recent action for 
slander brought to public notice—‘‘inha- 
bitants”’ to whom the racing world is their 
‘‘oyster.” Yet this sort of ‘‘inhabitant” 
is thought, perhaps unjustly, to be the 
most numerous, and it certainly is the most 
interesting. 

But it is time now to devote a little space 
to the articles by the undoubted ‘ inhabit- 
ants’’ of the “‘racing world.” A real live 
trainer leads off with such an account of 
his calling as, for the most part, contains 
nothing but what must be tolerably familiar 
to anybody having a superficial acquaintance 
with horse-racing and its adjuncts, or such 
as a man, or even boy, of average intelli- 
gence might not evolve out of his own 
consciousness. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the writer’s remarks concern the 
comparatively novel invention called ‘the 
starting-gate,’’ upon which he looks with 
anything but a favourable eye, to judge 
from his concluding words. ‘I suppose,” 
says he, 

**it has...... ‘come to stay,’ and we must make 
the best of it, but it adds greatly to the un- 
certainty of results, and I agree with the 
remark I read the other day that it renders 
some good horses absolutely useless for racing 
purposes.” 

On the other hand, when we come to the 
opinions of a real live starter, who, if any- 
body, ought to know the truth, we read 
that he is ‘‘ on the whole decidedly in favour 
of the new machine,” and then, strange to 
say, he goes on to mention so many objec- 
tions that we wonder how on earth he came 
to form his favourable judgment. The 
new-fangled method of starting, it may be 
said, seems to have been devised for ensur- 
ing, so far as possible, the leaving behind 
of some, more or less promising, candidate ; 
and one may be permitted to doubt whether 
any style of starting can be considered 
thoroughly satisfactory which does not 
permit the horses to be started from 
“motion” instead of a ‘‘stand-still.” At 
the same time it would be unfair and illogical 
to denounce the “ gate’’ merely because it 
is an innovation. It must be remembered 
that ‘the flag,” or rather ‘the flags,” 
introduced by Lord George Bentinck, lay 
open at that time to the charge of innova- 
tion; and there may be in store yet another 
novelty, whereby the objections made both 
to the “flags” and to the ‘gate’ will 
be removed triumphantly. 

The real live ‘owner,’ who figures 
among the twelve professional contributors, 
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has little or nothing to reveal. He 
might have explained, however, why, of all 
known sports, horse-racing should be the 
only one, or almost the only one, in which 
he who makes it his hobby should expect 
or desire to recoup himself for his heavy 
pecuniary expenditure by betting. Further, 
he might have pointed out, as his editor 
could have informed him was done in the 
‘‘ Badminton Library” by the late Lord 
Suffolk and Berkshire, from what dis- 
creditable sources in the main comes the 
money, when the betting owner does recoup 
himself to a greater or smaller extent by 
the questionable process of transactions in 
“the ring.” It is here that the advantage 
of ‘‘ professional betting” comes out. By 
its means the aristocratic winner escapes 
the shame of knowing that the larger 
part of the money he wins comes from 
people below the class, perhaps, of his own 
valet or coachman. He gets his cheque 
from the ‘turf commission agent,’ or 
whatever else the ‘‘ bookie” may choose to 
call himself, and can say, Num olet? For 
the cheque does not betray the multitudinous 
quarters from which was collected the sum 
that it represents. 

A ‘‘backer”’ discusses taking odds about 
a horse-race (and what he has to say seems 
to justify amply the ironical sense in 
which, apparently, backers collectively are 
termed ‘‘the talent” in the reports of horse- 
races); while a ‘tipster’? dwells on the 
science or mystery or humbug of tipping, 
that is to say, of teaching the confiding 
bettor the most certain way of losing his 
money. The “ bookmaker’s story,” to adopt 
a familiar expression from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ points out that ‘‘ to succeed in this 
calling a man must possess special qualities, 
mental and physical,” a statement easily 
believed by anybody who can recollect 
the late Wiliiam Davis, the first titular 
‘‘ Leviathan,’ and some of his contem- 
poraries and successors. There may be 
here and there an ingenuous reader who 
does not know what is understood among 
members of ‘‘the ring” by ‘‘skinning the 
lamb.” The live ‘bookmaker ’”’ is kind 
enough to explain that 
‘*the term signifies the pleasing state of the 
case which arises when you have laid against 
every horse in a race except two or three, and 
one of these forlorn outsiders is so very good as 
to win...... Everything is all one way—clear 
profit.” 
The “bookmaker” also points out— for 
the information, no doubt, of the authori- 
ties (who, however, ought to be well aware 
of the fact)—that ‘‘a less laborious way of 
trying to get money by laying against race- 
horses, other than travelling and shouting 
in all weathers, is to open an office some- 
where—many such offices.....are in some 
of the best streets of the West-End, Picca- 
dilly, Bond Street, Regent Street, &c.—and 
bet by letter, wire, or telephone.” Whence 
one is led to wonder whether much good 
has been done by the abolition of ‘list- 
houses.’’ According to the ‘‘ bookmaker,” 
the ordinary ‘‘ punter” must be a congenital 
idiot ; for this latter, having refused odds 
of 2 to 1 as too little, will accept 150 to 80, 
as if it were a more liberal offer; and having 
been told that the odds against each of two 
out of three runners are 6 to 4, will be 
content to take, apparently, 30 to 20 against 





the third (p. 202). No wonder ‘‘ bookies ” 
make a fat living, if there are many such 
calculators at large. It would be good 
news if we could believe what our live 
“bookmaker” asserts to the effect that 
‘bookmaking was a fortune; it is at pre- 
sent hardly a living.” But how can this 
encouraging statement be credited when, 
day by day, we gather from the newspapers 
that the inferior class of bookmakers, whose 
idea of ‘‘sport” is to make bets, with 
apprentices and the like, in the public 
streets, or in holes and corners and blind 
alleys, can afford to pay fines of from 5/. 
to 50/. and even 100/., without ‘turning a 
hair,” as those “sportsmen” themselves 
would say ? 








A Later Pepys: the Correspondence of Sir 
William Weller Pepys, Bart., Master in Chan- 
cery, with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Hartley, Urs. 
Montagu, Hannah More, William Franks, 
Sir James Macdonald, Major Rennell, Sir 
Nathaniel Wrazall, and Others. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Alice 
C. C.Gaussen. 2 vols. (Lane.) 


S1x members of the Pepys family have their 
lives recorded in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ but the central personage of 
the present volume does not figure amongst 
them. Nor does the exclusion require 
justification, despite the evidence of personal 
charm and genius for friendship afforded by 
Miss Gaussen’s compilation; for, as Sir 
William himself said, his life-work did not 
extend beyond his family and public office 
(not one which gave scope for brilliancy, 
had there been any), and it was marked by 
no definite achievement. Yet the descendant 
of his correspondent William Franks (whose 
mother was a Pepys) has done well to 
rescue from oblivion the memory of so 
typical a man of his century as the Lelius 
of Hannah More’s ‘Bas Bleu,’ and the 
Prime Minister of the ‘“‘ Queen of the Blue- 
stockings.’’ Generally speaking, we may say 
at once that the editor has done her work 
not only with care, but also with a knowledge 
and insight which are none too common in 
these days of hasty superficiality. Some 
minor lapses we may have occasion to 
notice; and the bulk of the work has been 
rather unduly swelled by the common 
practice of embodying in the introduction 
the plums of the correspondence, and occa- 
sionally repeating a good thing in more 
than one place. Further, the editor has 
largely composed the biographical sketch 
which she gives of her hero from auto- 
biographical passages occurring in his 
printed correspondence. 

The introductory matter, which is pre- 
sented in a very readable form, contains, 
besides material particulars about the Pepys 
and Franks families, special chapters about 
the ‘‘Bas Bleu” and their Queen, Mrs. 
Montagu, as well as sketches of the common 
friend of herself and her Prime Minister, 
the first Lord Lyttelton, and of Dr. John- 
son’s relations with their coterie. Some 
account is also given of Mrs. Thrale and of 
the wits at Tunbridge Wells. The last two 
sections, headed ‘ Dress and Address’ (a 
title borrowed from Pepys’s friend Fanny 
Burney) and ‘Sir Walter Scott and Modern 
Writers criticized by the ‘‘Bas Bleu,’’’ 
seem to us superfluous. As to Mrs. Mon- 





tagu, although her name is on the title- 
page, we note that it is not in the index, 
and that her only letter to Sir William 
Pepys is printed in the introduction, where 
are also to be found extracts made by him 
from her rather voluminous correspondence 
with other contemporaries, as well as a 
dialogue, ‘Mercury and a Painter,’ criticizing 
a portrait of Pulteney, Earl of Bath. 

Before passing to the Pepys corre- 
spondence, we should like to advert to an 
original contribution of the editor’s con- 
nected with her grandmother, the beautiful 
Mrs. Gaussen (afterwards Bosanquet), whose 
portrait is not the least excellent among the 
beautifully reproduced illustrations in the 
book before us. This lady had a stillroom 
maid, with whom her descendant had 
recently a conversation in Broxbourne Alms- 
house so redolent of the past as fully to 
deserve record. What exactly was the diffi- 
culty which the octogenarian called upon 
Miss Gaussen to solve does not appear, but 
it apparently related to a love affair. 
Instead of marrying her devoted admirer, 
a picturesque old under-keeper, whom the 
author remembered as a supernumerary ser- 
vant, the old lady took another man, and how 
the arrangement was made she described in 
this wise. The future bridegroom appeared 
one day before Mr. Bosanquet with his 
father and brother, bringing with him “‘ on 
approval” a curtseying and smiling young 
woman (herself), and made the following 
speech :— 

‘‘There’s father, and there’s Samuel, and 
there’s me, and you see, sir, as how we must 
have a woman amongst us; there’s father he 
refuses, and Samuel he won’t have nothing to 
do with it, so if you’ve no objection, sir, I 
don’t see but as howI hadn’t better marry this 
young woman myself.” 


Mrs. Bosanquet was one of the beautiful 
daughters of the William Franks to whom 
his kinsman William Pepys addressed the 
many long letters of advice placed first in 
Miss Gaussen’s body of correspondence. 
They are by no means a good sample of the 
writer’s style, and such attraction as they 
do present seems to have been obtained by 
reducing most of the sentences to a quarter 
of their original length —a proceeding 
presumably sanctioned by those “ friends 
of large literary experience” whose help 
the editor acknowledges. The gentle- 
man commoner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, seems to have been scarcely 
worthy of the advice lavished upon him ; 
but one of his eleven children became the 
father of Sir Wollaston Franks, the archzo- 
logist. Franks’s funeral expenses, printed 
in full, show a total of over 300/., the wine- 
bill alone amounting to 23/. 8s. 6d.! 

Sir James Macdonald, the friend of 
Pepys’s youth, seems to have greatly im- 
pressed his contemporaries, but his letters 
are not remarkable, except for a certain 
sprightliness of tone. He died of a decline 
in Rome at the age of twenty-four, and 
according to his epitaph (written by the 
first Lord Lyttelton) had such extraordinary 
honours paid to his memory “ as had never 
graced that of any other British subject, 
since the death of Sir Philip Sydney.” The 
Pepys-Macdonald set at Christ Church 
included the future Lord Cornwallis. Pepys 
was known among them as “The Old 
Gentleman”; he is complimented by his 
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Scottish friend on his ‘‘ elegant appearance 
and performance” at the coronation of 
George III. Writing from North Uist 
in September, 1763, the Scottish Mar- 
cellus, as he was called, remarks that 
his only recreation at the time was 
‘*to call in an old bard I keep, and 
make him repeat Ossinus [s¢| poems for 
half an hour every evening.” Another 
bad misprint which has been passed in this 
part of the work occurs in one of Pepys’s 
letters from Oxford to his friend in Skye, 
where he is made to write of ‘“* Vano and 
Columella.” 

The lengthy epistles of Sir Lucas Pepys, 
afterwards George III.’s physician, to his 
brother may be of some interest to those 
who like to compare continental travelling 
in the eighteenth century with what it is 
to-day. ‘‘The worst Highland Inn is a 
Palace to the Inns between Rome and 
Naples,’’ he writes in 1768; and the same 
year: ‘“‘ Before we left Rome we counted 
noses, and found only eighteen English, 
whereas usually in Lent there are near 
forty.” 

Mrs. Chapone, whose letters end the first 
volume, gained celebrity in her day by the 
publication of ‘ Letters on the Improvement 
of the Mind.’ Old Mrs. Delany ranked them 
next tothe Bible. In one of her communica- 
tions to Mr. Pepys (not yet a baronet) the 
excellent lady cautions him not to ‘‘ commit 
himself” in a love affair; but it is 
abundantly clear that the gentleman was 
not of a dangerously ardent nature. Pas- 
sages are inserted in another letter en- 
closing an account of the flattering recep- 
tion given her (on the score of her educa- 
tional work) at Farnham Castle by Queen 
Charlotte, which is “not to be talk’d of 
farther than our particular friends”; and 
on another occasion she forwards some 
epistolary verse with a similar caution. The 
lady, however, had some perception of 
humour, since she saw the oddity of five 
old women (including herself) reading 
together ‘The Sorrows of Werther.’ Mrs. 
Chapone was firmly persuaded that the 
romance was neither German nor French 
(though ‘plainly an humble imitation of 
Rousseau’s ‘St. Proux’ [sic |’), but was of 
English origin! Queen Charlotte, who 
‘*couldn’t bear it,” knew better. 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s letters are, on 
the whole, the most interesting in the two 
volumes, and one can well understand how 
it was that such a number of persons 
in different parts of Europe “exacted,” as 
he says, ‘‘ this proof of his attachment, or 
gratitude, or friendship.” He had peculiar 
sources and opportunities of information in 
the Imperial, Saxon, Polish, and Prussian 
Courts; and these letters, no less than his 
subsequent memoirs, show that he knew 
well how to make use of them. Considera- 
tions of space preclude us from more than 
a passing reference to his “striking par- 
ticulars,” gleaned largely from personal 
observation, of Frederick the Great, of the 
Emperor Joseph II., and of Maria Theresa, 
and to his luminous survey of the European 
situation in the year 1778—a situation which 
the editor is able to illustrate from some 
files of the Moniteur Universel regarding the 
career of an ancestor who as French Chargé 
d’Affaires at Berlin successfully mediated 
between Prussia and the Emperor. ‘ Dooa- 





nitian’’ represents what should be a Roman 
emperor’s name in one of these letters. A 
later letter anticipates the sensation that 
would be produced by the printing of 
Samuel Pepys’s diary—‘“‘ the more so if ‘ he 
records his own vices’”—and contains an 
intelligent forecast of the advantage likely 
to be derived by England from co-opera- 
tion with the United States. There are also 
significant particulars as to the inner reasons 
which lay behind Wraxall’s prosecution in 
connexion with his published memoirs. 

The few letters addressed to Sir William 
Pepys by Sir Roennell Rodd’s ancestor, 
Major Rennell, reveal an engaging person- 
ality, and may be commended to geo- 
graphers. So far back as 1787 he wrote 
presciently: ‘If the Spaniards reckon on 
keeping South America they may also 
reckon the Anglo-Americans their most 
serious enemy in future.” Another corre- 
spondent of the Master in Chancery was the 
daughter of David Hartley the philosophcr, 
and the sister and housekeeper of his 
son, who signed with his friend Franklin 
the treaty between Great Britain and the 
newly formed United States. Like “ Mrs.” 
Carter, another of his friends, she was, in 
fact, unmarried. She tells her friend a good 
story of a little boy, who was supposed by 
a fond ‘‘ virtuoso father” to have shown a 
wonderful comprehension of the beauties of 
a fine Claude representing the Israelites 
worshipping the golden calf, till he was 
undeceived by the urchin’s exclamation : 
‘‘Papa, I want to know how the cow got 
up upon the pump!” This lady sometimes 
apologizes for ‘‘an enormous long letter,” 
on the ground that she has ‘‘a friend who 
can frank my scribbles to any size or 
weight”’; and we find Sir William remind- 
ing Hannah More (anno 1786) of the 
existence of a Penny Post—‘‘a very useful 
mode of communication to such as have not 
many servants.” 

The attention we have devoted to this 
Pepys’s many notable correspondents has 
left us little space to consider the man 
himself, who appears to most advantage in 
his letters to Hannah More. He has an 
unbounded admiration for the literary 
talents of his friend, which have been 
unduly over-shadowed in the eyes of 
posterity by her austere and somewhat 
fanatical theology. He sends her money 
for her charities, and chimes in with her 
pietism; but his attitude towards life is 
more genial, and he lightens not a few of 
his epistles by happy allusions and really 
delightful anecdotes. We hesitate, however, 
to accept Miss Gaussen’s theory that Sir 
William actually aims at shocking the 
‘‘ virtuous wit.”” By the way, we remark an 
obvious editorial blunder in one of ‘‘ Nine’s” 
(Garrick’s nickname for her) letters (vol. ii. 
p. 368). The context shows clearly that 
Hannah More is denouncing the extrava- 
gances not of Chalmers’s oratory, but of 
Edward Irving’s. 

In taking leave of this creditably edited 
and superbly illustrated book we express 
a confident opinion that the reader will be 
attracted by the personality of the man 
whom Johnson, indeed, was piqued into 
unfairly belittling, but whose praises were 
sung by such diverse people as Fanny 
Burney, Richard Cumberland, and Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall. 





NEW NOVELS. 


A November Cry. By Frances G. Burmester. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tus book suggests a superabundance of 
material frequently good, but not judiciously 
handled. There are three distinct plots, all 
sufficiently original, and dealing respectively 
with a family tragedy in humble life, the 
experiences of an Essex lady farmer who is 
also an aspiring novelist, and the unfaith- 
fulness of a publisher’s reader. But these 
three strands of narrative are not woven 
into a homogeneous whole, and we can see 
no reason for the final catastrophe, wherein 
the now repentant publisher’s reader is 
violently done to death on the eve of his 
marriage with the woman whose literary 
career he had done his best to ruin; while 
the lady farmer consoles herself for this 
bereavement—her second, be it observed, 
of the kind—with a scarcely edifying 
facility. The characterization resembles 
the construction in that it lacks unity 
and definiteness of outline, but seems to 
convey a promise of better work. 


The Amblers. By B. L. Farjeon. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 
Tus posthumous effort is a theatrical story 
of theatrical people, told in the language of 
the theatre. One cannot pretend that it 
displays any fine literary qualities; but it 
is full of zest and enthusiasm, and, since 
the lives and affairs of theatrical folk 
possess a remarkable interest for many 
people, it should find favour in the circles 
that have been wont to welcome the books 
of the late Mr. Farjeon. In a prefatory 
note Miss Eleanor Farjeon explains that 
her father never completed his work upon 
this story :— 

‘*T have therefore ventured to develop the 
unfinished portions of the story myself...... But 
for this [her desire that her father’s last written 
words should not go unpublished], and for the 
fact that I was fully acquainted with the lines 
upon which he intended the story to be written, 
I should have hesitated to place almost the 
earliest effort of a beginner beside the closing 
chapters of a career which extended over nearly 
fifty years.” 


A Weaver of Webs. By John Oxenham. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tuts is a story of very high life, in which 
the lower orders are represented by footmen 
and brigands, and every one else has a 
title, and apparently likes to hear it used 
regularly in ordinary conversation. Oddly 
enough, the hero is plain Mr. Reigne 
during the greater part of the story; but 
we leave him a lord at the end, with a 
princess for wife, and a countess and a 
duchess among the members of his humble 
household. There are one or two plain 
baronets among the lesser folk of the 
narrative, but they conduct themselves with 
due humility, and always say ‘“‘ my lord” 
and ‘‘your grace,” even in dinner-table 
talk with lifelong friends of the respective 
ranks indicated. The principal villain 
creates something of a record in fiction. 
He is at once a Russian count, a Turkish 
pasha, a Bulgarian brigand, and a member 
of the staff of one of the legations in 
Vienna. Naturally, he comes to a bad end, 
and is mourned, we think, to an unmerited 
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extent by at least two wives. It is a 
dashing, spirited tale within the limits 
indicated above. 


~_, “4 Marmaduke Pickthall. (Constable 
& Co. 

So great were the anticipations of Mr. 
Pickthall’s future work raised by ‘ Said the 
Fisherman’ that it is possible some readers 
will be disappointed by his first adventure 
into the modern novel. Yet the qualities 
which made ‘Said’ so brilliant a book 
are all to be found in its successor, and the 
only difference is that an Oriental atmo- 
sphere of romance is lacking. The 
characterization of ‘Enid’ is clear and 
various. The people are all well realized, 
and take their part in a comedy which has 
its element of tragedy. Sometimes one 
wonders how far Mr. Pickthall has been 
influenced by Mr. Meredith, and sometimes 
how far by Mr. Hardy. Evidently both 
writers have had some effect uponhim. Yet 
in no sense is ‘ Enid’ a derivation; indeed, 
the work in it has a note of individuality 
hardly less assertive than that of ‘Said.’ 
Among many characters that call for praise 
for their verisimilitude one may mention 
Sidney Boyne, the unhealthy and neurotic 
dilettante to whom and her own wayward- 
ness Enid’s mischances are due. Enid her- 
self is admirably depicted, as is her sister 
Ruth, of whom Mr. Pickthall writes :— 

‘* She had ascribed to marriage the virtue of a 

coronation, had hoped to be ennobled by it in 
a signal and enjoyable manner, to be lifted out 
of her former equivocal station and set high 
among the great of the land.” 
Both Ruth and Enid are excellent feminine 
studies, and Lady Hermia, who marries their 
father, is equally good. Indeed, Mr. Pick- 
thall’s portraits of women are, as a rule, 
better than those of his men, which is 
unusual in English fiction, and promises well 
for his future career as a novelist. Lottie, 
the maid, whose transmutation to the order 
of the peerage sends one’s fancy and memory 
back to ‘The Hand of Ethelberta,’ is a 
restrained and faithful miniature. Her 
marriage to the brainless peer is convincing, 
and yet she is not a bit of a Becky Sharp. 
Tragedy waits on comedy in life, and waits 
on Mr. Pickthall’s comedy also. Yet it is a 
satisfying tragedy, and does not exact or 
compel an unhappy close. It is inevitable ; 
it is desirable. The fact that Mr. Pickthall’s 
narrative leaves us in two minds about his 
heroine is but evidence of his sincerity. All 
characters partake of the magpie, and we 
are tired of unredeemed virtue and irredeem- 
able vice. ‘Enid’ is a book which fulfils 
the promise of its predecessor, and will, if 
we mistake not, be very much bettered by 
its successor. 


The Light of the Star. By Hamlin Garland. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


Miss MeErivaez was playing “‘ The Baroness 
Talka, a lurid, lustful, remorseless woman 
—a creature with a vampire’s heart and the 
glamour of Helen of Troy,’”’ when Douglass 
first made her acquaintance. She “‘ appealed 
to his imagination as some strange bird— 
alien voyager—fled from distant islands in 
dim purple seas,” and he was determined to 
give her a part worthy of her. She was 
really only “a thoughtful, self-contained, 
and rather serious American girl of twenty- 








six.”’ And, loathing the remorseless vam- 
pire, she was thrilled with satisfaction at 
the thought of playing in ‘ Lillian’s Duty.’ 
Unhappily ‘Lillian’s Duty’ was as pearls 
before swine. Nevertheless, she did not 
lose faith, and tried again with another of 
Douglass’s ‘‘high-toned”’ plays, for had 
not the Prince of Wales “been denied an 
introduction to her”? Still the public was 
cold, and poor Douglass fell back on lurid 
plays, but, happily, on the eve of yielding 
to this awful temptation found a success. 
He had educated his public, we mustsuppose, 
and, having burnt ‘ Alessandra,’ was able 
to revel in the triumph of ‘ Enid’s Choice.’ 
Mr. Hamlin Garland apparently offers us 
this novel as a serious study of theatrical 
life and the theatrical temperament. It 
is, however, about as near to reality as a 
schoolgirl’s dream. The sentiment is false ; 
the atmosphere is wrong; and the whole 
picture seems to have been painted from 
the point of view of a romantic imagination. 
The novel may be popular among young 
ladies, but it does sad injustice to its author’s 
talents, which we have had occasion before 
to appraise. The sooner Mr. Garland gets 
back to the West the better. 


Under the Rose. By Frederic 8. Isham. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tue significance of Mr. Isham’s title lies 
in the fact that the love affair with which 
his romance is occupied is conducted under 
aliases. The story is pitched in the days 
of Charles V. and Francis of France, and 
we learn from the opening chorus of jesters 
that the Duke of Friedwald, liege of the 
Emperor, is to wed Princess Louise of 
France. But they have never met. Among 
the jesters is one who has been given to 
the Princess by the Duke, and who has 
newly arrived on the scene only to run the 
hazard of imminent execution. From this 
situation he is barely saved, partly owing 
to the address of Jacqueline, a maid among 
the fools. Now neither Jacqueline nor the 
fool is what would appear on the surface, 
and herein lies Mr. Isham’s plot, which the 
reader will probably guess during the first 
few chapters. We can promise him that 
the guess will not spoil his pleasure in the 
tale, which is lively, entertaining, and 
vigorous in action. The author has caught 
an old-world atmosphere, though we cannot 
pretend to say if it be the atmosphere of 
the Court of Francis. At any rate it serves, 
and all goes to the tune of a merry dance. 
Mr. Isham has invention, and rattles you 
along, as one should be rattled in this kind 
of romance. The book is ornamented by 
some excellent pictures in colour, which 
enhance its attractiveness. 


The Corner in Coffee. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. (Putnam’s Sons.) 
WE gather (from his own prefatory state- 
ments) that the author enjoys a con- 
siderable vogue in the United States. We 
should not be surprised if he gained one, 
of a sort, in England; but it will never 
be a literary vogue. In a very conceited 
preface, dated ‘‘ Brooklyn, New York, 
Christmas Eve, 1903,” he displays his 
methods as a concocter of fiction with 
elaborate and indecent candour. 





| methods which have nothing to do with the 
production of literature, and do not commend 
themselves to our taste. The story seems 
to have been largely derived from the late 
Frank Norris’s ‘The Pit,’ and is concerned 
entirely with Wall Street speculation. Its 
good characters are kindly and incredibly 
vulgar; its bad characters are dishonest and 
unbelievably ‘‘caddish’’; its sentiment is 
that of the Christmas card; its crises those 
of Surrey-side melodrama. The author’s use 
of language is not adequate. He intro- 
duces the son of an English peer, and 
makes him talk in this style :— 

‘¢* Now you ’re a rippin’ girl, ye know, and I 
like you awfully well, really I do,’ he drawled. 
apes ‘Most Americans seem to think it is— 
rather a jolly thing to be a Lord—or a Lady, I 
mean—and—er—that sort of thing, don’t you 
know, and I—I—want you awfully—’pon honour 
I do.’” 


There is much of this sort in the book, 
which we cannot commend. 


The Spoilsmen. By Elliott Flower. (Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Tuis is another American novel, and it 
deals with an even more unsavoury topic 
than Wall Street jugglery. It isa story of 
ward politics in Chicago, and municipal 
politics are perhaps the least agreeable 
feature of life across the Atlantic. But 
this story, unlike ‘The Corner in Coffee,’ 
is told with simple, unpretentious sincerity, 
and in consequence, though not in the 
nature of things exactly pleasant reading, 
is void of offence, and unquestionably 
interesting. It is also convincing. One 
feels that its sordid pictures are from real 
life, and one sighs in the reading to realize 
how hard it appears to be for a citizen to 
take part in municipal politics in America 
and keep his honour even tolerably clean. 
One may learn a good deal from this novel, 
and its story is admirably constructed. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. Churton 
Collins. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—This 
reprint of the English text of the ‘ Utopia’ 
(for the most part Robynson’s) is intended, in 
Mr. Collins’s modest phrase, for ‘‘ schools and 
ordinary educational institutes.’’ It does not 
profess to interest advanced students who 
desire a supplement to Lupton’s edition; but 
it claims to be better than the Cambridge 
edition prepared by Dr. Lumby over twenty 
years ago. Mr. Collins states that he has 
had a double object :— 

“to encourage and assist the study of a work 
which deserves to take a far more prominent place 
than it has hitherto held in our curricula......and to 
supply a want which no preceding edition has 
aimed at supplying.” 

He has succeeded in providing a useful text- 
book, by no means overweighted with indi- 
gestible erudition. Though there is little in 
the introduction which can be called new, the 
material is admirably arranged, and likely 
to be suggestive in the best educational 
sense. A full allowance of notes and a 
glossarial index complete the work. May we 
suggest that in future editions there should 
be uniformity in the use of the symbol for 
‘‘Old English ’’? On p. 164, for example, we 
have ‘‘ A.S.’? in conjunction with ‘‘M.E.” 
(Middle English), but in the glossary only the 





They are | sign ‘‘0O.E.,’’ which is better. 
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We notice under ‘‘School-Books’’ the 
‘* Seriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoni- 
ensis,’’ though, of course, it is in use by all 
scholars, young or old. YT. Macci Plauti 
Comedic, edited by W. M. Lindsay (Vol. I.), 
and Demosthenis Orationes, edited by S. H. 
Butcher (Vol.I.), are before us. Some volumes 
of the Oxford ‘‘ Bibliotheca’’ have not been 
conspicuous for good judgment, but the most 
eaptious critic could not find fault with the 
choice of editors in these two cases. Mr. Lind- 
say’s knowledge of Plautus is second to none, 
and scholars will remember his brilliant 
papers on Plautine metre first published in 
the Journal of Philology. His edition of the 
*Captivi,’ which came out a few years ago, 
has taken its place as a standard work, and 
we hope that the present text will be a 
preliminary to editions of other plays on the 
same scale. Prof. Butcher, again, is not only 
an authority on Demosthenes, but a fine 
scholar of the best type. A brief examination 
of the two volumes is enough to show that 
they are worthy of their authors. In our 
review we do not propose so much to indicate 
places where our judgment may differ from 
theirs as to explain the principles on which 
their texts are founded. 

Prof. Lindsay bases his text on the agree- 
ment of the Ambrosian with the Palatine 
recension, which he has followed (true to the 
general principles laid down for the series) 
except in cases of demonstrable error. 
Rejected variants of these are given in the 
critical notes, with readings that rest on 
the testimony of ancient grammarians and 
important conjectures of modern scholars. 
Citations from inferior MSS. are rarer, but 
investigation here has been carried so far 
that it is possible not infrequently to deal 
with the archetypes of certain groups of 
these, which Prof. Lindsay indicates by a 
simple notation. The critical apparatus thus 
becomes much simpler than that of the new 
Ritschl or Gétz and Scholl, and for practical 
purposes more useful. The orthography has 
been arranged to agree with the best MS. 
testimony seen in these later plays, and where 
this is not constant, variations are allowed to 
stand. A few alterations have been admitted 
to assist the scansion, and the metrical ictus 
has been marked where scansion was difficult 
or doubtful. The differences in the text 
between this and the Teubner edition are not 
great. Prof. Lindsay has his own arrangement 
of the fragments between ‘ Amphitruo’ 1034 and 
1035, and his own cure for desperate passages 
such as ‘Capt.’ 201, multa mira clitis; but 
there has been so much careful work done on 
Plautus in the last generation that there is 
no room for another ‘‘epoch-making work.’’ 
Nevertheless, we know that the editor has 
used his independent judgment, and even 
where it only confirms others it is welcome. 
The critical notes, as we have indicated, are 
improved, and in printing and paper the book 
is far ahead of its German rival. 

Prof. Butcher’s work on Demosthenes is of 
a different kind. The criticism of Demos- 
thenes seems to have been at a standstill for 
a long time in this country. The current 
Teubner edition is not altogether to be com- 
mended as a text, and there is no handy 
edition which gives critical notes in any con- 
venient form. The student may search long 
before he finds so good an account of the text 
as Prof. Butcher gives in his preface. He 
discusses not only the MS. tradition, but also 
the ancient recensions. Like earlier scholars, 
he bases his text on Paris S, and holds that 
all existing MSS. come from one archetype; 
but he has been able to use the numerous 
papyrus fragments, some going back to the 
Christian era or beyond, which, although they 
show no very striking variants, differ in places 
from one or all of the MSS., including the 
Paris S, and warn us not to pin our faith 
too close toany. But the general agreement 





of these with the best MSS. is a valuable 
confirmation of their worth; and, like nearly 
all the papyri, they show that the classical 
texts have not undergone any substantial 
change since a time very close to the age in 
which they were written. Prof, Butcher is, 
in our opinion, quite right not to treat cases 
of hiatus and rhythm on a priori principles, or 
to attempt to make the orator a pedant. We 
may take it that we shall not greatly improve 
upon this text unless Egypt—or, we may add, 
not without confidence, Herculaneum—shall 
yield up more of her secrets. 


Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series. — The 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Orations of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero. Edited by T. K. Brighouse.— 
M. Tulli Ciceronis Lelius de Amicitia, Liber 
ad T. Pomponium Atticum. Edited by the 
Rev. F. Conway.—Ciceronis Cato Maior de 
Senectute. Edited, with Exercises, by G. H. 
Wells.—These three volumes of Cicero are 
attractively got up, the argument of each 
chapter or section being prefixed in English, 
while the text is diversified by illustrations, 
and followed by a commentary, critical notes, 
and exercises for translation. Some of the 
reproductions of photographs are effec- 
tive. Mr. Brighouse gives a fair historical 
sketch of the period between the murders of 
Ceesar and Cicero, though perhaps Cicero is 
credited with more patriotism than he really 
felt. He probably foresaw the ultimate 
ascendency of Octavius, but had no pre- 
monitions of the interlude of the second Trium- 
virate. The notes provided by Mr. Brighouse 
seem to be above the average of recent 
school editions of classical books in merit, 
though not altogether free from errors and 
defects. In ‘ Phil.,’ v. i. 3, ‘‘deprecetur’’ is 
rendered ‘‘let him intercede for mercy,’’ with 
a misuse of the English verb for which Latin- 
English dictionaries may furnish some excuse. 
‘“‘Let him crave for indemnity’’ might stand. 
At the beginning of the next chapter ‘‘ duces 
eos laudavistis, qui eos suscepissent,’’ has 
puzzled the editor, who seems to be un- 
acquainted with the idiomatic use of ‘‘is 
qui’’ with the subjunctive to suggest the 
implication of remarkable characteristics. In 
‘Phil.,’ vi. iii., ‘‘atrocitatis aliquid’’=some 
little spirit, is rendered ‘‘ something severe, 
some rigour,’’ which is not sufficiently op- 
posed to ‘‘ dissolutum ’’ = faint - hearted, 
weak owing to demoralization. 

Mr. Conway has small scope for distinc- 
tion in editing for low forms a book already 
thoroughly treated by Dr. J. S. Reid, 
Seyffert, Mr. A. Sidgwick, and others. His 
slight sketch of Greek philosophy and his 
life of Cicero are excellent, and his com- 
mentary is adequate, proper names being 
dealt with in a separate ‘‘index.’’ In 
chap. iii. it is awkward to render “‘ viridi- 
tatem”’ ‘‘ vitality’’ with ‘“‘in qua etiam nunc 
erat Scipio’’ following; ‘‘full vigour’’ is 
more correct and convenient. As to ‘ad 
superos videatur deos potius quam ad inferos 
pervenire,’’ editors are wrong in not taking 
‘*deos’’ with ‘‘inferos’’ also, misled by the 
following ‘‘cursum ad deos,’’ which is merely 
a paraphrase of the intervening ‘‘ reditum in 
ezelum.”’ 

Prof. Reid and others have left for their 
successors little work on the ‘De Senectute’ 
save selection. It is hard to see why so 
many English scholars ignore English authori- 
ties and quote foreign writers, often regard- 
less of their status and merits. Crude 
exercises of candidates for foreign degrees 
have been accepted with the respect due to 
the mature work of distinguished professors. 
Mr. Wells has ‘‘occasionally referred also 
to’’ the editions of ‘‘ Prof. Reid,’ &e. 
Careful study of Prof. Reid’s edition seems 
to be an obvious preliminary to the work of 
a successor. However, Mr. Wells has accom- 
plished the not very diflicult task of compiling 





a satisfactory introduction and commentary. 
The sentence (p. 128), ‘‘ Our passions, naturally 
eager for this sort of pleasure, are excited...... 
to seize upon them,’’ is awkward. 


Myths from Pindar. By H. R. King. 
(Bell.)\—Mr. King has contributed to the 
serious study of Pindar a few neat turns 
of translation and some apposite _illus- 
trations from English literature; but his 
‘‘aim is to stimulate the imagination and 
strengthen the love of literature rather than 
to train the mind in verbal accuracy or 
educate it by the mastery of difficulties.’’ As 
accessories to the excitement of the school- 
boy’s imagination we have marginal arguments 
in red letter, eight photographs of celebrated 
Greek marbles, and, in short, an sesthetically 
attractive get-up. We have no fault to find 
with Mr. King’s choice of myths, or, generally, 
with his text and commentary. Sufficient 
help for his purpose seems to have been given. 


The Characters of Theophrastus. Edited 
by J. M. Edmonds and G. E. Austen. 
(Blackie & Son.)—“‘This edition of the 
Characters is,’’ as we learn from the preface, 
‘‘intended mainly for the sixth forms of public 
schools’’; but the editors express a hope that 
it may also be found useful by other readers 
of the classics, a hope in which we think they 
are justified, for their work has been carefully 
and intelligently done. The numerous illus- 
trations, ‘‘all derived from ancient, if not 
from absolutely contemporary sources,’’ form 
effective adjuncts to passages in the text 
having reference to specific details of Athenian 
life and manners. A tabular list is supplied 
of various translations of the titles of the 
Characters, ranging from the almost Eliza- 
bethan English of Healey, through the French 
of La Bruyére and the Latin of Needham, 
down to Prof. Jebb’s edition of 1870. The 
introduction includes an account of the social 
conditions reflected in the Characters, and a 
ful] discussion of the historical allusions which 
occur in the text. The notes are adequate 
and helpful, and avoid the error, common in 
school editions, of indiscreet liberality in 
supplying ready-made translations. They are 
supplemented by a grammatical and a subject 
index, and enlivened by parallel modern 
instances derived partly from popular authors 
and partly from every-day life. 








LONDON HISTORY. 


A Calendar of the Middle Temple Records. 
Edited by C. H. Hopwood, K.C. Vol. I. (But- 
terworth & Co.)—We have already had occasion 
to congratulate the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple on their having printed recently a 
catalogue of ‘Notable Middle Templars.’ 
That catalogue was the work of their librarian, 
Mr. John Hutchinson, and was printed at the 
expense of the Society at the instigation of 
Master C. H. Hopwood, K.C., who, in addi- 
tion to his professional labours, has already 
found time to edit a manuscript record known 
as ‘Master Worsley’s Book’ (from Charles 
Worsley, Treasurer of the Middle Temple in 
1733), and now proposes to give the public 
‘A Calendar of the Middle Temple Records,’ 
of which the volume before us is the first 
instalment. 

The records of most interest preserved by 
the Society are undoubtedly those known as 
‘Minutes of Parliament ’—the term ‘‘ Parlia- 
ment’’ here, and also in connexion with the 
Inner Temple, corresponding to what in Gray’s 
Inn was known as ‘‘ Pension,’’ and meaning the 
supreme Council of the Inn; and to these Mr. 
Hopwood gives first place. They begin in 
1501, and are contained in volumes marked 
with the letters of the alphabet. One or more 
volumes, embracing the period from 1524 to 
1551, have unfortunately been lost, otherwise 
the series is complete to the present day. 
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The extracts from these minutes which Mr. 
Hopwood supplies in this calendar carry us 
down to 1703. Thus far, we are told, the 
entries are in Latin, which is somewhat 
strange. Translations of them have been made 
by Mr. C. Trice Martin, of the Public Record 
Office, a sufficient guarantee of their accuracy. 

The subjects of the minutes are of the most 
varied order, according to the exigency of 
the time. Members occasionally proved con- 
tumacious, and had to be ‘‘ put out of com- 
mons.”’ At one time it was found necessary 
to restrict the growth of a commoner’s beard, 
an exception being made in the case of those 
who had acquired the dignity of knighthood; 
at another, to forbid the wearing of breeches 
of too light a colour (a restriction not unknown 
to the practising barrister of the present day); 
whilst, at another, there were those so lost to 
decency and respect that it became necessary 
to forbid their wearing hats, boots, and spurs, 
not only in hall but alsoin church. ‘‘ Call’’ ban- 
quets are recorded in 1623 as a custom recently 
introduced, and were prohibited under penalty 
of a fine of 51. It became necessary, also, 
to check the practice of having commons sent 
to a member’s own chambers, as leading 
to extravagance. An order made in 1639 
to the effect that Christmas should not be 
kept at all that year in the House was ignored 
by certain members of the Inn, who, with their 
swords drawn, broke open the doors of the 
hall, buttery, and kitchen, and continued to 
keep Christmas until summoned before the 
Lord Chief Justice, and commanded by him, 
on the king’s behalf, to ‘‘ conform to orders.’’ 
Those ‘‘ in commons ’’ were frequently urged 
to receive Communion at least once a year, 
and in 1694 it was decreed that a barrister 
** before publication ’’ should produce a cer- 
tificate that he had received the Sacrament. 

* But “‘Parliament’’ had matters to attend 
to besides suppressing the ebullitions of 
youth and inculeating religious duties. The 
Middle Temple, like other Inns of Court, had 
its affiliated Inn of Chancery, by way of a 
preparatory school of law, and ‘* New Inn”’ 
demanded constant attention. It had, more- 
over, its own property to look after: chambers 
had to be duly allotted, encroachments to be 
guarded against, repairs to be executed, and 
provision made for taking a share in main- 
taining the fabric and ministration of the 
Temple Church. At what moment of history 
the Inner and Middle Temple became separate 
societies is not known, but there is evidence 
of the separation having already taken place 
by the middle of the fifteenth century. How- 
ever this may be, the actual partition of 
lands and tenements does not appear to have 
been begun before 1629, when a ‘‘ conference 
touching partition to be made”’ was held by 
both Houses. If this conference referred to a 
general partition of the Temple territory, and 
not to some particular portion, its result was 
not wholly satisfactory, for questions as to 
boundaries, we are told, were continually 
cropping up between the Houses, until, in 1732, 
“an elaborate deed of arrangement and partition, 
with map of the exact territory of each, was pre- 
pared, and is the lasting decisive authority on the 
subject of what belongs to either.” 

We are further told that in the partition the 
Inner Temple was allotted a larger area of 
ground, but fewer buildings, than the Middle 
Temple, but that this anomaly has become 
equalized by degrees. 

Time out of mind there had been claimed a 
right of way through the Temple to the river- 
side, on which stood a bridge (by which we 
understand a pier or jetty) known as ‘‘ Temple 
Bridge.’’ More than one attempt was made 
to close this passage by the Prior of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, when he 
and his Order had succeeded to the property 
of the Knights Templars. The aid of the 
civic authorities was thereupon invoked, and 
although a mayor himself, in his capacity as 





the king’s escheator, had been guilty of 
closing the Temple gate, to the annoyance 
of the king’s justices and others desiring to 
pass by water to Westminster, they began 
proceedings against the Prior in 1374. The 
king, however, intervened, and proceedings 
were stayed. After the separation of the 
Inner and Middle Temple, the cost of main- 
taining the bridge was divided between them. 

The question of precedency between the 
two societies, which at one time thrust itself 
even into the order of administration of the 
Holy Communion, is adverted to, somewhat 
apologetically, by Mr. Hopwood, the conclu- 
sion that he arrives at being to the effect 
that ‘‘ all the Inns of Court are of equal and 
incontestable rank.”’ 

Another question—viz., the City’s claim of 
jurisdiction within the precincts of the Temple 
—is illustrated by the record of proceedings 
before the Privy Council arising out of the 
Lord Mayor's visit to the Temple on March 3rd, 
1668/9, which Mr. Hopwood sets out in an 
appendix. Sir William Turner, the Lord 
Mayor of the day—whose brother, by the 
way, had been Reader of the Middle Temple— 
having been invited to dine with the Reader 
of the Inner Temple, thought fit (in the face 
of protestations and warnings) to present him- 
self within the precincts of the Temple with 
the sword borne ap before him, a proceeding 
which roused the ire of the students and led 
to an unseemly riot. The insult offered to 
the Lord Mayor on this occasion was a matter 
that the Privy Council could take cognizance 
of ; but the question whether the Temple, 
although territorially within the liberties of 
the City (as was readily allowed), was or was 
not an exempt place, from its ancient con- 
nexion with the Knights Templars, | still 
remained to be decided in the law courts, 
neither party having been anxious to bring it 
to an issue, and so it remains at the present 
day. 

In addition to extracts from Minutes of 
Parliament Mr. Hopwood prints extracts 
from the Inn’s accounts between 1637 and 
1800 ; but these, although of some interest, 
call for no particular comment. The volume 
has been carefully edited, and there is little 
fault to be found with the index, although we 
confess that where a number of references 
come under one heading we prefer them 
ranged in the numerical order of the pages. 
We may be wrong, but we are inclined to 
think that the ‘‘ Day of Commemoration,”’ 
which seems to have puzzled Mr. Hopwood, 
is All Souls’ Day (November 2nd), and not All 
Saints’ Day (November Ist), as he suggests. 


London in the ‘‘ Medizeval Town Series ’’ 
(Dent) has been entrusted to the scholarly 
hands of Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and the result 
is an admirable volume. The author supple- 
ments his own stores of knowledge by the use 
of the investigations and documents which 
Mr. W. J. Ashley, Dr. Sharpe, and other 
first-rate authorities in many departments— 
medicine, for instance, as well as ecclesiology 
—have made available to the student. We thus 
get no vague if highly coloured generalities, 
but a sound reconstruction of the past fortified 
by exact references. To take only two points 
which have been the subject of discussion 
among the learned, readers will find much 
interesting matter concerning the sanitation 
and the various powerful gilds of medieval 
times. The London Gild of Weavers got its 
first charter of incorporation as far back as 
1184, and companies like the Goldsmiths and 
the Skinners have left their mark on educa- 
tion. Whether such companies can be identi- 
fied with the gilds is disputed, but the like- 
ness between the two institutions is, as Mr. 
Wheatley points out, so marked as to make 
it probable. Summary treatment which would 
be useful now was in old days awarded 
to fraudulent sellers of food. In many 





articles—butter, for instance—the standard of 
purity has, no doubt, advanced since olden 
times. On the other hand, we doubt if the 
drink sold at cheap prices to-day is not much 
of it more pernicious in quality than the 
thinner potations of our ancestors, and we 
regret the increased leniency which imposes 
a ridiculously inadequate fine on those who 
sell adulterated stuff. The ‘‘ale-conner of 
the ward’’ was one of many sensible institu- 
tions for the protection of the medizeval public. 
The exact diagnosis of the great plagues 
which ravaged London is uncertain, but it is 
clear that the regulations for sanitation and 
isolation were much the same as those in 
favour to-day, though less well observed. 

The book includes many maps and pictures 
of value, and in all that concerns old build- 
ings Mr. Wheatley speaks, of course, with 
ample authority. The lightness of his style 
enables him further to present much learning 
ina palatable form. We have little doubt 
that his volume will, like many others in this 
useful series, soon attain a second edition. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


ALTHOUGH it is little more than two years 
since Prof. Browne inaugurated his Persian 
Historical Texts by the publication of Dawlat- 
shih’s ‘ Memoirs of the Poets,’ he has in the 
meantime edited and published through Messrs. 
Brill, of Leyden, the second volume of the 
series, Part II. of the Lubdbu ’l-Albab, by 
Muhammad ‘Awfi, a famous anthology of 
Persian poetry and the oldest work of that 
kind which has been preserved. Hitherto it 
has existed only in manuscript, and even in 
this form it is exceedingly rare. Only two 
MSS. are known: the Sprenger Codex, in the 
Royal Library of Berlin, and the Elliot Codex, 
of which we must speak more particularly, 
as the latest episode in its history has com- 
pelled Prof. Browne to produce the second 
part of his edition before the first. About 
sixty years ago it was lent by Mr. Elliot to 
Nathaniel Bland, who gavea full description of 
its contents in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and it remained in his possession 
until his death, when all traces of it were lost. 
In 1898, however, Lord Crawford caused to be 
privately printed a hand-list of the Oriental 
MSS. in the Bibliotheca Lindesiana; and 
here Prof. Browne discovered the missing 
codex, which, ‘‘ with a liberality altogether 
beyond praise,’’ was sent to him at Cambridge, 
and entrusted for an indefinite period to his 
personal care. Most unfortunately, as the 
event proved, it was recalled before he had 
completed the transcription, and was sold 
along with the whole of Lord Crawford’s fine 
collection of Oriental MSS. to the present 
owner, Mrs. Rylands, of Manchester. It is to 
be hoped that this collection will soon be 
again accessible to scholars. In the mean- 
while we must console ourselves with the 
reflection, suggested by Prof. Browne’s experi- 
ence, that the manuscripts are at least in 
entirely safe keeping. 

Of the ‘Lubib’ as a whole Prof. Browne 
observes :-— 

“Tt is in some ways disappointing, chiefly in the 
extreme scantiness of the biographical particulars 
which it gives. Indeed, it is rather an Anthology 
than a Biography of Poets, and the brief notices 
prefixed by the compiler to the poetical selections 
are singularly lacking in definite information, and 
consist too often of a few far-fetched word-plays on 
the poet’s name. As an anthology, however, it has 
a high value, since it offers us copious specimens of 
the work of many ancient poets otherwise almost 
or quite unknown to us.” 


The text is by no means free from difficulties, 
in removing which the editor has been 
assisted by several English scholars, and 
especially, as regards the Arabic verses, by 
the master-hand of Prof. de Goeje. His own 
learning and judgment are as conspicuous as 
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ever. The critical notes will be found most 
valuable and instructive. We are tempted to 
wish that the plan of the series had permitted 
a full commentary on the text, which often 
requires elucidation, but for this the time has 
not yet come. All students of Persian litera- 
ture must have realized the lack of trustworthy 
texts, scientifically edited, which should serve 
as a basis for further research. The first 
necessity is to arrange and digest the ample, 
but in their present state virtually useless, 
materials. This is the task that Prof. Browne 
has taken up with characteristic energy, and 
he is warmly to be congratulated on the results 
already achieved. We hope that the com- 
pletion of a work so interesting and important 
will not be seriously delayed by the locking 
up of the materials for it. 


Many Oriental scholars, European as well 
as British, can bear witness to the liberal 
and enlightened policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment with respect to the priceless literary 
treasures in their possession. It only remained 
to provide complete and trustworthy cata- 
logues, and this want has been in a large 
measure supplied by two recent publications. 
One of these is a Catalogue of the Persian and 
Arabic Manuscripts collected by Sir William 
Jones and by Mr. Sorabjee Ashburner. Both 
collections originally belonged to the Royal 
Society, but were transferred in 1876 to the 
India Office. The task of cataloguing them 
was undertaken and in great part accom- 
plished by Dr. E. Denison Ross, now Prin- 
cipal of the Mohammedan Madrasa College at 
Caleutta; and the work from which he was 
called away has been completed by Prof. E. G. 
Browne, who also contributes a preface and 
excellent indexes. This catalogue is a model 
of brevity, clearness, and accuracy. Although 
the MSS. described are, on the whole, not 
specially interesting, some few have received 
the full notice which their importance 
demanded, 


The second publication referred to, viz., 
the Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the 
Library of the India Office, Vol. I., by Dr. 
Hermann Ethé, which contains the descrip- 
tion of all the MSS. in the India Office 
Library, except those in the Jones, Ash- 
burner, and Delhi collections, is far more 
extensive both in size and plan. Dr. Ethé’s 
extraordinary, we might almost say stupen- 
dous, thoroughness cannot but excite admira- 
tion ; e.g., the analysis of the contents of the 
famous geographical and biographical encyclo- 
peedia entitled ‘Haft Iqlim,’ or the ‘Seven 
Climes,’ covers 117 large quarto pages, and 
other works of the same kind are described 
on a similar scale. These abstracts will be 
found of the utmost value as an aid to 
reference ; they not only put the student on 
the track of information, but also enable him 
to acquire it in the shortest possible time. 
Perhaps they might occasionally have been 
condensed with advantage; but that is a trivial 
matter of which no one who realizes their 
utility is likely to complain. Where, however, 
as often happens, the library possesses several 
MS. copies of the same work, it seems ques- 
tionable whether any useful purpose is served 
by giving a detailed description of each 
separately; the results at least are not com- 
mensurate with the labour involved or the 
space occupied. It was not to be expected 
that a book of this compass and character 
should be free from error. We have noticed 
a good many slips in the spelling—particularly 
in the vocalization—of proper names. Most 
of these will, no doubt, be corrected in the 
next volume, which is in a forward state of 
preparation, and will contain a complete index 
to the whole work. Few Oriental collections 
include so large a proportion of rare and 
ancient manuscripts as that of the India 
Office, and probably none has been described 





more exhaustively. Dr. Ethé’s catalogue is 
simply indispensable to any serious student of 
Persian literature. 


The History of Philosophy in Islam. By 
T.J.de Boer. Translated by E. R. Jones. 
(Luzac & Co.) — This translation will be 
welcome to English and American students 
who may have been deterred from reading 
Dr. de Boer’s excellent handbook by the 
difficulties of the German language hardly 
less than by those of the subject itself. The 
merits of the original work are well known. 
Beginning with an historical survey, it traces 
the influence of Oriental wisdom and Greek 
science upon the development of Muslim phi- 
losophy, and the gradual rise of doctrinal 
systems and schools of thought. Finally, the 
principal systems and their most famous repre- 
sentatives are discussed in detail. The book 
is a model of lucid, precise, and orderly expo- 
sition. Only when the author touches on 
literary criticism does he show a certain 
crudeness of judgment. ‘‘The unpleasant 
Abu-l-Atahia in his effeminate poetry,’’ ‘‘ the 
verses of Mutanabbi, frightfully tedious in 
their contents, although epigrammatic in 
their form ’’—such echoes of the ancient feud 
between poets and philosophers are, we 
suppose, inevitable. The translation is care- 
fully done, and, so far as we have observed, 
conveys the author’s meaning adequately. 
** Geniality’’ (p. 133) seems to be a slip for 
genius. It is a pity that more attention 
was not paid to the proper transliteration of 
Arabic names. Long and short vowels are 
not distinguished in any way, and in several 
eases the same letter or letters, e.g., d and 
kh, are used to transliterate different Arabic 
consonants. 


A Manual ef Musalman Numismatics. By 
O. Codrington. ‘‘ Asiatic Society Mono- 
graphs,’’ Vol. VII.—‘‘This book,’ as the 
author states in his preface, 


‘is intended for the help of those who, not being 
Arabic or Persian scholars, would like to know 
something about the Oriental coins which may 
come in their way, as well as of others who, with a 
knowledge of these languages, find difficulties in the 
lettering, arrangements, aud reading of the legends, 
which are so often different in these respects from 
the plain writing of a MS. or the print of a book, 
and in the meanings of marks and symbols which 
are to be found on coins.” 


It is, in fact, excellently adapted for this 
purpose, since it gives in brief compass a sur- 
prising amount of useful and generally accurate 
information concerning legends, titles, eras, 
names of coins, and many other branches 
of the subject. The list of mint towns and 
their titles will be found very serviceable. 
We have noticed some errors in translation ; 
e.g., al-Rashid (Tennyson’s ‘‘ Alraschid’’), the 
title of the Caliph Haran, which means ‘the 
Orthodox,’ is rendered ‘‘ the Guider’’ on 
p. 61. 


A good comprehensive dictionary of Indian 
mythology has long been a desideratum not 
only for scholars, but also for the larger public 
interested in questions of religion or art, to 
whom such a book would be valuable as a work 
of reference. As a preliminary, and as a 
partial groundwork for such a compilation, the 
veteran Prof. Fausbdll’s Indian Mythology 
according to the Mahabhdrata (Luzac) will be 
most welcome. It forms a suitable con- 
tinuation to the labours of Prof. Macdonell in 
his ‘Vedic Mythology,’ so that the English 
reader has now detailed information for the 
two periods of Indian literature most important 
for the study of general mythology. The plan 
of the book is not comparative, and no refer- 
ences are made in the text to the works of 
other scholars ; but transliterated and trans- 
lated extracts are given, so as to let the poem 
‘* speak for itself.’’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Brokers & Son publish Dar-ul- 
Islam: a Record of a Journey through Ten of 
the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey, an entertain- 
ing and excellently illustrated book of travel. 
Mr. Sykes is slightly Turcophile, but with 
modesty :— 

“Who pretends to understand orientals? Few 
Europeans who have lived among them all their 
lives would admit that they had fathomed more 
than their own ignorance, Burton, Burckhardt, 
and a few others may have known something, but 
not all. There is one man of my acquaintance who 
knows more about orientals than possibly any living 
European, but he in no way admits that he knows 
everything. Indeed, it is not a good thing to know 
too much of orientals ; if you do, perhaps you may 
wake up one morning and find you have become 
one. Horrible instances of this kind have occurred ; 
and any one who has seen an oriental European 
usually retires to a convenient distance to be sick.” 
He, on the whole, prefers the Kurds to their 
Armenian neighbours, with the possible 
exception of the fighting Armenians of Zeitun, 
but knows their weak points, and speaks of 
their ‘‘all bearing a look of good-natured 
villainy such as the Kurdish countenance 
alone can show.’’ The terms employedexactly 
express the effect produced on the reader’s 
mind by the photographs in the volume. The 
condition of the Asiatic provinces, as described 
by Mr. Sykes, varies in an incredible degree, 
and, while the ordinary descriptions of rack 
and ruin are shown to be perfectly true with 
regard to some parts, there are other districts 
where there is remarkable prosperity and 
rapid advance. Writing chiefly, it appears, 
of the Hauran, Mr. Sykes describes good 
government and improvement, and adds:— 

“The Turks have accomplished all this in spite 
of an impoverished exchequer, in spite of a steady 
demand for tax-money from Stambul, in spite of 
officials being months in arrears of salary, in spite 
of the army being unpaid, and in spite of the fact 
that Murray’s Guide Book says that they are 
hated by every race and creed, and have not the 
physical force to govern the land.” 

Mr. Sykes is evidently a good traveller, 
though he occasionally takes the law into his 
own hands. In one case he adds :— 

‘‘T must admit that our behaviour was disgraceful 
and if we had been imprisoned we should only have 
got our deserts. But the forbearance of the Turkish 
Government is almost unlimited.” 

We regret that he goes on in this foot-note 
casually to describe what will be taken by 
many to have been a murder of a Russian 
consul as a mere instance of a European 
receiving ‘‘his reward.’’ It is, of course, 
possible that Mr. Sykes is alluding to some 
other case. As Mr. Sykes served in South 
Africa, some three or four contemptuous allu- 
sions to our fighting during the Boer War are 
worthy of note. He says that in the East 
people fought ‘‘to a finish, and not until the 
position became untenable.’’ 


WE welcome the Essays on Life, Art, and 
Science, by Samuel Butler (Grant Richards), 
which Mr. Streatfeild has rescued from de- 
funct periodicals and other obscure sources, 
and printed with a concise and excellent 
introduction. Our only regret is that he has 
not added his own tribute to the author from 
the Monthly Review, and we hope that he will 
thus complete the volume if a second edition 
is demanded. 

There are nine papers here, and all are 
marked by the ease and lucidity which dis- 
tinguish the work of Butler. Such a style 
cannot be too warmly commended to an age 
which overvalues oddity of diction and elabora- 
tion of phrase in its essayists. Incidentally 
we learn something of Butler in the first two 
papers, though readers may wish that so 
remarkable an Ego had obtruded itself with 
something of the freedom, if not the fre- 
quency, favoured by less gifted literary souls. 
Butler’s endowments fitted him to write 
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charming Roundabout Papers. In the first 
essay here he complains that he could not 
write at the British Museum unless he had 
to complete his desk arrangements Frost’s 
‘Lives of Eminent Christians.’ It is an 
admirable satire on the foolish and prevalent 
paragraphs (or shall we say advertisements ?) 
providing details of the private methods of 
authors when they compose their monthly or 
yearly masterpieces. The third paper prints 
some old letters Butler found when he was 
writing the ‘Life’ of his grandfather. They 
are mostly from servants, and so delightfully 
illiterate that they have to be warranted as 
genuine. The last letter is a perfect speci- 
men of another style, and concludes :— 

“A happy Christmas to you both, and may the 
new year prove a Cornucopia from which still 
greater blessings than even those we have hitherto 
received, shall issue, to benefit usall by contributing 
to our temporal happiness, and, what is of higher 
importance, conducing to our felicity hereafter.” 

** How little,’’ says Butler, commenting on 
this, 

“what is commonly called education can do after 
all towards the formation of a good style, and what 
a delightful volume might not be entitled ‘Half 
Hours with the Worst Authors’! ” 

The volume containsa development of Butler’s 
oft-repeated idea that 

“the effect which we may unconsciously produce in 
others after death, and, it may be, even before it on 
those who have never seen us, is in all sober serious- 
negs our truer and more abiding life.” 

The essays on Art and Science recall 
‘Ex Voto’ and Butler’s remarkable work on 
evolution, always with humorous touches 
which should appeal to that pervading person 
in the literary market, the ‘‘ general reader.”’ 
There is much, however, throughout the book 
that may surprise the average man, whether 
he pretend to culture or no. Butler paid, he 
says, for the publication of his own books, 
and he wrote exactly what he liked. So it is 
not surprising that his delight in pretended 
ignorance, in scandalizing the bourgeois, and 
unsettling the doctrinaire have already met 
with some rebuke. It is the inevitable com- 
pliment paid to irony and humour. Butler 
would have rejoiced in such comment, and we 
do not regret it, for it will not do much harm. 
The increasing public who know him are 
assured that he is alive and vigorous in the 
sense he desired, and that these fugitive 
things of his were well worth collecting and 
preserving. 


In a preface to his Russia as It Really Is 
(Nash) Mr. Carl Joubert decries all books 
on Russia published within the last few 
years. But he has not succeeded in giving 
us a valuable volume, calculated to replace 
them; and, while we do not differ from his 
standpoint, his inaccuracies and general 
absence of solidity are disconcerting. He 
has, for example, a chapter perfunctory 
almost beyond description upon that most 
interesting subject, little dealt with by other 
writers upon Russia, namely, Russian mis- 
sionary effort ; but after heading the chapter 
*The Missionary,’ and stating in the first line 
that the allusion is to those of ‘‘ the Holy 
Russian Church,’’ he goes on to tell us that 
“it was a religious mission that penetrated to 
‘Lhassa, in Thibet, a short time ago, which seems 
to have left some of its members behind it in the 
sacre | city of the Lamas; hence the lengthy corre- 
spondence with Lord Lansdowne, and a British: 
Indian expedition to the heart of Thibet.” 

Such a statement will seem ludicrous to 
almost the least instructed Englishman. The 
Buriat Mongol Russian subject who visited 
Lhassa and procured the Lamaist missions to 
St. Petersburg was, of course, a Buddhist 
monk; and no Orthodox Russian has visited 
Lhassa in modern times. Another extra- 
ordinary statement is that with regard to 
Gorky, that he is ‘‘ unable to use more than 
two hundred words of his own language,’ 





Any reader who tries to write a novel 
with two hundred words will ascertain the 
difficulty of the process. There is a great 
deal in the book before us with regard to an 
escape from Siberia, but it is singularly 
inferior to the history of a real escape as 
related, for example, in the admirable volumes 
of Prince Peter Krapotkin; and ‘the account 
of the author’s rapid journey in Siberia is 
not equal in vividness to the imaginary journey 
recounted by Tolstoy in ‘ Resurrection,’ or to 
the real thing as told by Leo Deutsch. 


Happy is the journalist whose ability is so 
conspicuous that he is read by every one who 
counts upon either side, Rochefort was in 
this position under the Second Empire, and, 
at the same moment, Katkoff in Moscow. But 
Rochefort owed his popularity to his use of 
vitriol, and Katkoff his to a more than official 
situation. Mr.J.A. Spender has attained for 
the Westminster Gazette its present position 
of influence by pure politics. The Friday 
afternoon articles, which relate the conver- 
sations at the Thursday dinner party at the 
House of Commons of the Chamberlainite and 
the Free Fooder and the others, have become 
an institution. It is alittle trying to them to 
be published in a volume, as they are, under 
the title A Modern Journal, being the Diary 
of Greville Minor for the Year of Agitation, 
1903-4 (Methuen & Co.). These articles are, 
perhaps, as journalism of the highest type, 
more delightful when served hot than when 
brought up cold the next morning. 


Mr. W. C. Ropinson, the author of 
Antwerp, an Historical Sketch (Washbourne), 
is a Roman Catholic, and his theological 
prepossessions are plainly evident in his 
narrative; but he does his best to be 
fair, and, in fact, there is more to be 
said for Philip II. than he urges. The 
subject he has chosen is most interesting, 
and it is a pity, it seems to us, that he has 
not bestowed upon it a more thorough treat- 
ment, of which he was no doubt capable. All 
through his book he shows a desire to be 
impartial, and he does justice to the gallant 
efforts of Carnot and Maison to preserve 
Belgium to France in 1814. 


MAJsor MARTIN HvuME is seen to greater 
advantage in short studies, such as make up 
his little volume entitled Uspajioles ¢ Ingleses 
en el Siglo XVI. (Nash), than in longer and 
more ambitious works, and, to our thinking, 
his Spanish is more agreeable reading than 
his English, although that impression may be 
due to inferior knowledge of the former lan- 
guage, yet, at any rate, it seems less slipshod. 
The first essay, that on ‘ Los Mercenarios Espa- 
noles,’ is the longest and the freshest in the col- 
lection. In his later years Spanish mercenaries 
served Henry VIII. in considerable numbers, for 
although he had quarrelled with the Pope he 
still adhered to the dogmas of the old Faith 
of which he had been proclaimed the Defender ; 
and he was, moreover, the ally of Charles V., 
so they had no objection to taking his pay. 
The officers trained in the school of the Great 
Captain were, like their Prussian analogues 
to-day, of a rigid temper and entertained a 
profound contempt for other nations, so that 
they were by no means liked; but they were 
considered truer to their salt than the supple 
Italians, and foreign princes consequently pre- 
ferredthem. His unpopular policy made Henry 
dependent on mercenary troops, whom he 
employed to put down the risings in favour of 
the religious houses and to crush the Scottish 
Catholics, and it is an odd piece of historical 
irony that he should have enlisted in such 
service men who supposed themselves ortho- 
dox. In the time of Edward VI., however, 
some of them found it to their account to 
conform to the new religion, and the rest of 
them disappeared. Another good essay is 
that on Gondomar, whose policy was for the 
time being wonderfully successful, but whose 


excessive unpopularity with the mass of the 
nation contributed to that hatred of Spain 
which lasted far into the eighteenth century, 
as Walpole found to his cost. Major Hume, 
by the way, repeats the old story of Gondomar 
exclaiming ‘‘ Piratas! piratas!’’ which is 
usually regarded as apocryphal. He throws 
no light on the question of the ambassador’s 
knowledge of English literature. Don P. de 
Gayangos always maintained that when as a 
very young man he visited the Casa del Sol 
at Valladolid, he stumbled acrossa copy of the 
First Folio Shakspeare, although he never 
could lay hand on it subsequently. The article 
about Dr. Lopez is worth reading, and that on 
Antonio Pérez may be recommended to Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s notice. Indeed, the whole 
book is highly creditable to Major Hume’s 
knowledge of the language and history of 
Spain. 

The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce. By W. Cunningham. Third Edition. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) — Dr. Cun- 
ningham has done more to widen the concep- 
tion of historical study than almost any other 
man living. The third edition of his work is in 
reality a new book. Years ago the reviewer 
read the first small volume which is now 
expanded into three large ones. Except as 
regards style, which seriously increases the 
difficulty of reading this book and impairs its 
usefulness, there has been a great gain in 
each fresh issue. Not only is the work more 
erudite and complete, but it is also more 
interesting. Its erudition is almost appalling. 
But its main value lies in the enormous addi- 
tion it makes to our power of imagining the 
life of the past. Dr. Cunningham has also 
the great quality of intellectual courage ; he 
is never afraid to attack or deny a long-estab- 
lished view that is almost a truism, if he 
sees fit todo so. The book should be useful 
to the student of method, for it affords more 
evidence than a more polished work of art 
would do of the way in which a student comes 
to modify traditional opinions. We cannot 
criticize this new form of the book here, 
But we should like to point out that the 
chapters on the influence of the Puritan 
régime, on the real beginning of modernity 
with Charles II., on the policy of Parlia- 
mentary Colbertism, and the merits and limi- 
tations of the classical economists are among 
the most valuable of the newer elements. We 
learn many things by the way. The Naviga- 
tion Act was never a success. Ireland has 
suffered economically even more than politi- 
cally by the selfishness of her neighbour. 
The War of American Independence was not 
really caused by economic grievances. The 
Bank of England has an importance in making 
monarchy not merely constitutional, but par- 
liamentary (in Sidgwick’s sense), hitherto 
unrealized. In the postscript Dr. Cunningham 
gives an able expression to his views on the 
fiseal question. Itis clear that he isin favour of 
retaliation, in the stricter sense, rather than 
protection. The greatness of this work is not 
sufficiently recognized. Wereit only as attrac- 
tive in style as that of Prof. Maitland it would 
take almost as high a rank, for it shows, in 
our opinion, real historical genius. 


In The God in the Garden (Chapman & Hall) 
Mr. Keble Howard maintains the high spirits 
and easy humour of his last year’s summer 
book, while he has improved in taste. An 
athletic curate, an old gardener, a young 
lady, and a stubborn old spinster find out 
their various fortunes in a way fitted to amuse 
a summer holiday, while the author shows 
in his dialogue, real knowledge of rustic ways 
and is ably seconded by his illustrator, Mr. 
Frank Reynolds. 

In a land where sound translations from 
contemporary writers of note are generally 
far to seek, the work of that most industrious 





translator Mr. R. Nisbet Bain is always wel- 
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come. His latest volume, Tales from Jokai 
(Jarrold & Sons), comes opportunely. English 
readers have within the last few years had 
a number of that author’s longer romances 
offered to them, and now they can, for the first 
time, we believe, test his merit as a writer of 
short stories. They will probably agree that 
it is considerable. J6kai is one of the best 
raconteurs in the world, and, like Polonius’s 
actors, is equally good for tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, or tragical-historical. Indeed, the 
present selection contains specimens of nearly 
all these classes, and he must be a difficult 
reader who would find nothing to please his 
taste among them. An interesting biography 
is prefixed to the volume. 


Mr. Grant RicHArps’s new series of 
**Smaller Classics’’ will keep up his repu- 
tation for cheap, yet attractive volumes. 
English Love Songs: an Anthology, costs only 
sixpence in cloth, or a shilling in leather, and 
is clearly printed. 


Mr. STEPHEN JEANS has written a valuable 
volume entitled Canada’s Resources and 
Possibilities, with Special Reference to the 
Tron and Allied Industries, which is published 
by the British Iron Trade Association. Mr. 
Jeans is, we think, a disciple of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, but many of the facts given in his 
volume will be found equally useful by both 
sides. The weak point is that covered by the 
title of his twelfth chapter, ‘The Iron Ore 
Resources of the Dominion.’ The fact is that 
it is still highly doubtful whether Canada 
possesses ores with which, without an admix- 
ture of foreign ores, steel can be made in 
competition with the United States. Mr. 
Jeans is far too scientific in his use of facts 
not to admit this. A great deal is being made 
in argument of the rapid development of 
smelting in Nova Scotia. But the Nova 
Scotian works are mainly occupied with ores 
which come across sea. Mr. Jeans is opposed 
to the iron and steel bounty, and thinks that 
it will not be continued by the Dominion. 
There can be no doubt that the Dominion is 
wasting its money freely upon the trade; and 
Mr. Jeans points out that ‘‘ the Canadian 
bounty system hits the iron trade of the 
Mother Country harder than it does any 
other interest that I know of.’’ There are 
tendencies, however, towards the increase 
rather than the abolition of the bounty, and 
it is too soon yet to know which system is 
likely to be the stronger. 


M. Pierre Leroy-BEAULIEv is, if we mis- 
take not, the son of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu 
and the nephew of the author of ‘The Empire 
of the Tsars.’ The previous books of the 
younger writer were: one of them on Siberia, 
in which he was inferior to his uncle, Prof. 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu ; one of them on the 
British colonies, in which we thought him 
singularly inferior to his father’s economic 
work. We now receive from the Librairie 
Armand Colin Les Etats-Unis au XX* Siécle; 
but we find it a mere statistical abstract or 
full census, giving in French the particulars 
which are already set forth for us in United 
States Government books of reference. 


LA Socréth NovuvEtLte DE LIBRAIRIE ET 
p’EpITION publishes La Représentation Pro- 
portionnelle et les Partis Politiques, by M. La 
Chesnais, which deals with the proportional 
vote in Belgium, and with the possible 
application of it to French politics, in regard 
to which it is worked out in detail. 


Messrs, Eyre & SpoTriswooveE have sent us 
a Common Prayer and Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, bound together, and secured in 
wooden boards with metal clasps with a leather 
back. The little book is a very neat and 
handy revival of an old fashion, and, unlike some 
modern dainties, seems likely to last well. 





WE have on our table A Précis of the 
English Law affecting Landlord and Tenant, by 
L. Duckworth (Wilson),—Early Reviews of 
English Poets, by J. L, Haney (Philadelphia, 
the Egerton Press),—The Story of Alpine 
Climbing, by F. Gribble (Newnes),— 
St. Patrick in History, by the Rev. T. J. 
Shahan (Longmans),—Nature-Study Readers 
in Three Books, by J. C. Medd (Routledge) ,— 
Junior Country Reader, II., by H. B. M. 
Buchanan and R. R. C. Gregory (Mac- 
millan), — German Strong Verbs and Irre- 
gular Weak Verbs, by C. Heath (Blackie), — 
100 Questions and Answers on Problems of 
the Day, by W. T. Nicholson (Sonnenschein), 
—An Elementary Geography of the World, 
by L. W. Lyde (Black), — French Compo- 
sition by Imitation, by H. Brown (Blackie),— 
Roman Claims in the Light of History, by 
Rev. W. Peoples (W. Walker),—The Nemesis 
of Faith, by J. A. Froude (Walter Scott),— 
Lamartine’s Graziella, by A. TT. Baker 
(Blackie),—Fasciculi Malayenses, by N. An- 
nandaleand H. C. Robinson : Zoology, I. (Long- 
mans),—and The Natural History of Animals, 
Half-vol. VI., by J. R. A. Davis (Gresham 
Publishing Company). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Hancock (T.), The Pulpit and the Press, and other Sermons, 
cr. 8vo, 

MeNeile (A. H.), An Introduction to Ecclesiastes, 7/6 net. 

Meyer (F. B.), In the Beginning God! cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Law. 

Higgins (A. P.), The Hague Conference and other Inter- 
national Conferences concerning Laws and Usages of 
War, Texts of Conventions, with Notes, 8vo, 3/ net. 

Laws of Insurance, Fire, Life, &c., by J. B. Porter and 
others, 8vo, 21/ 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Annual of the British School at Athens: No. 9, Sessions 
1902-3, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Costa (Giovanni), his Life, Work, and Times, by O. R. 
Agresti, imp. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Oxford Collection of Portraits, 4to, 
boards, 6/ net. 

Jobnson (G. H.), Scottish Heraldry Made Easy, 5/ net. 

Modern Cottage Architecture, ed. M. B. Adams, 10/6 net. 

Pictures from * Punch,’ Vol. 1, 4to, 7/6 net. 

Richards (R.), Church and Priory of St. Mary, Usk, 3/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Crashaw (R.), Steps to the Temple, Delights of the Muses, 
and other Poems, edited by A. R. Waller, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Dante: The Purgatorio and Paradiso of the Divina Com- 
media, translated into English Verse by C. Potter, 
er. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Fryers (Austin), A Guide to the Stage, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Kubns (O.), Dante and the Knglish Poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Political Economy. 
Seager (H. R.), Introduction to Economies, 8vo, §/6 net. 
History and Biography. 

Alger (J. G.), Napoleon’s British Visitors and Captives, 
1801-15, 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Amherst (Lady), Sketch of Egyptian History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Curtis (F.), The Republican Party, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 25/ net. 

Karly Days at Uppingham under Thring, by an Old Boy, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Fothergill (G.), A List of Emigrant Ministers to America, 
1690-1811, 8vo, 7/6 

Frederick the Great and the Rise of Prussia, by W. F. 
Reddaway, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Gasquet (J. R.), Studies contributed to the ‘ Dublin Review,’ 
edited by H. N. Birt, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 

Padgett (L.), Castleford and District in the Olden Time, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Registers of Askham, Westmorland, 1566 to 1812, copied by 
M. E. Noble, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Roosevelt (T.), Addresses and Presidential Messages, 1902-4, 
8vo, 10/6 

Tolstoy the Man, by E. A. Steiner, cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 

Gecgraphy and Travel, 

Russo-Japanese War, Map of the, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Switzerland, Guide to, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Dawson (C ), Practical Billiards, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Education. 

General View of the History and Organization of Public 
Education in the German Empire, translated by 
W. Lexis, 8vo, limp, 3/6 net. 

Philology. 

Lane (T. O’Neill), English-Irish Dictionary, cr. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

New English Dictionary, edited by Dr. Murray: Reactively 
—Ree, by W. A. Craigie, 4to, sewed, 5/ 

Science. 

Copper Handbook, Vol. 4, 8vo, 22/6 net. 

Hobart (H. M.), Electric Motors, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Johnson (A. T. M.), Electric Flashes, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Wilson (Andrew), The Modern Physician, Vol. 1, 7/6 net. 





General Literature. 
Benson (E. F.), The Challoners, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Bottome (P.), The Master Hope, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Bulley (H. A.), The Church and the World, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Emanuel (W.), The Snob, 4to, boards, 3/6 
Farjeon (B. L.), The Amblers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fitzhamon (L.), The Rival Millionaires, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), The Slaking of the Sword, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Goodwin (M. W.), Sir Christopher, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Kermode (P. M. C.), Traces of the Norse Mythology in the 
Isle of Man, 8vo, sewed, 2.6 
Long (J. L.), Sixty Jane, and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Mardale, The Life and Adventures of Rupert Calderford, 6/ 
Sabatini (R.), The Tavern Knight, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
St. Aubyn (F.), The Indian Gem, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Sergeant (A.), Accused and Accuser, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Spender (J, A.), A Modern Journal, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Treasury of Wisdom, selected by A. Sindall, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net, 
Truscott (L. P.), Motherhood, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Tynan (K.), Judy’s Lovers, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Wilcox (D. F.), The American City, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Williams (G. H.), Careers for our Sons, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 


FORKIGN. 


: Theology. 
Duchesne (L.), Eglises Séparées, 3fr. 50. 
Fine Art, 
Dalbon (C.), Les Procédés des Primitifs: les Origines de Ig 
Peinture 4 l'Huile, 3fr. 
Drama. 
Donnay (M.) et Descaves (L.), Oiseaux de Passage, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Goldbacher (A.), Augustini, Hipponiensis Episcopi, Epis- 
tule, Part 3, 21m. 60. 
Monumenta Palographica, Part 1, Series 1, Section 14, 20m, 
Philology. 
Brockelmann (C.), Ibn Saad, Biographien Muhammeds; 
Vol. 8, Biographien der Frauen, 12m, 
Jacob (G.), Der Divan Sultan Mehmeds II., 5m. 
Science. 
Ménégaux (A.) et Perrier (E.), La Vie des Animaux illustrée; 
Les Mammiféres, Vol. 1, 20fr. 
¢ General Literature. 
Aubry (P.), Etude Critique de la Politique Commerciale de 
l’Angleterre & |’Egard de ses Colonies, 10fr. 








WOLFE AND GRAY’S ‘ELEGY.’ 
31, Farm Street, Berkeley Square, W., July 2nd, 1904. 

DesriteE Major Wood’s repeated warnings in 
various journals, I venture to think that our 
time-honoured tradition on this subject is pers 
fectly well authenticated, especially by the 
testimony of Prof. Robison, in whom, as being 
his great-grandson, I may be pardoned for 
taking special interest. I also think that Major 
Wood should have had no great difficulty in 
ascertaining the real form of a name which 
finds a place in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ but which he finally elects to callb 
‘© Robinson ” (‘ Fight for Canada,’ p. 321), 

Robison, then a youth of twenty, was un- 
doubtedly with the fleet which co-operated 
with Wolfe. Acting as tutor to the son of 
Admiral Knowles, he was himself rated as a 
midshipman, and he was employed by the com- 
batant officers in surveying and other scientific 
work. That in after life he was fond of relating, 
as an ear-witness, the story with which we are 
familiar there appears to be no reasonable doubt, 
nor, if so related, can there be any reason for 
questioning its authenticity. 

It is true that in the version popularized by 
such writers as Lord Stanhope, Carlyle, Park- 
man, and their numerous copyists, a grossly 
improbable element is introduced, Wolfe being 
represented as reciting the ‘Elegy’ while 
actually advancing with his forces at dead of 
night to surprise the enemy, thus flagrantly 
violating his own order, which enjoined silence 
under pain of death. But this is clearly no 
part of Robison’s account as reported by those 
who heard it from himself. According to this, 
the incident occurred not on the morning 
of the battle itself (the advance commenced 
about 2 a.m.), but the day before, when Wolfe 
was making preliminary observations and 
arrangements. It was on this occasion, as all 
our best testimonies agree, that he declared 
he would rather have written the ‘Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard’ than win the impending 
battle. 

Of such first-hand witnesses to Robison’s 
relation three can be cited who appear to be 
amply sufficient. The first is Sir Walter Scott, 
in a letter written twenty-five years after Robi- 
son’s death (he died in 1805), dated Septem- 
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ber 22nd, 1830, and addressed to Robert 
Southey (quoted from the original autograph 
by Mr. Birrell in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, May 27th, p. 165). Sir Walter introduces 
the anecdote as heard by him ‘‘at very first 
hand,” viz., how on the night before the battle 
Robison, being in the same boat with the 
general, heard the latter read or recite the 
‘Elegy,’ and say to the officers about him, 
with a good deal of animation, that, if he had 
the choice, he would rather be the author of 
those verses than win the battle ‘‘ which we 
are to fight to-morrow morning.” Scott adds, 
‘*T have heard Mr. Robison tell the story 
repeatedly.” 

Precisely similar is the version given fifteen 
years earlier by Prof. Playfair, Robison’s suc- 
cessor in the Chair of Natural Philosophy, in 
the biographical sketch of his friend and col- 
league presented to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, February 20th, 1815 (R.S.H. Trans- 
actions, vol. vii. p. 495 seq.). He introduces 
the anecdote as one which Robison ‘‘ used to 
tell,” and which ought not to be forgotten. 
Here, again, Wolfe is made to speak of “the 
glory of beating the French to-morrow.” 

Finally, there is the evidence of William 
Wallace Currie, in a letter written February 
10th, 1804, while Robison was still alive, and 
printed in his memoir of his father, James 
Currie (vol. ii. p. 248). In this he relates how, 
supping with the professor a week before, he 
heard him tell the tale, which is here repeated, 
with some curious variants. According to 
Currie, Robison was not, as Scott and Playfair 
represent, in the same boat with Wolfe, but in 
another, which happened to be alongside when 
the incident occurred; and, moreover, it was 
not Wolfe, but a gentleman in his company, 
who recited the ‘Elegy.’ But as to the essential 
point, the sentiment expressed by Wolfe, Currie 
is in absolute agreement with our other wit- 
nesses: ‘‘ Mr. Robison heard him [the General] 
say, ‘I would rather be the author of that piece 
than beat the French to-morrow,’ and from this 
remark he guessed that the attack was to be 
made the next day.” 

Such being the evidence, what more does Major 
Wood want? From the nature of things, but a 
few persons could have been within earshot on 
the occasion, and—especially at such a crisis— 
there would be fewer still whom such a remark 
as Wolfe’s would sufticiently impress to cause it 
to be remembered. JoHN GERARD. 





BEN JONSON ON THE SONNET. 
108, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 

In my lately published essay on ‘ Elizabethan 
Sonnets,’ I quoted Ben Jonson’s censure of that 
form of poetry of which he delivered himself in 
conversation with the poet Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. According to Drummond’s report 
Jonson spoke to this effect :— 

“He cursed Petrarch for redacting verses to 
Sonnets; which he said were like that Tirrant’s 
bed, wher some who were too short were racked, 
others too long cut short.” 

T assumed that the depreciatory simile which 
Jonson here employs was of his own invention. 
I now find that the English critic was merely 
repeating in his own language the comment of 
Stefano Guazzo, an eminent Italian contem- 
porary. Guazzo is now best remembered as 
author of ‘ La Civil Conversatione’ (translated 
by George Pettie in 1586), but his ‘ Dialoghi 
Piaceuoli,’ which were first published in 1587, 
achieved fame throughout Europe. In Guazzo’s 
seventh dialogue (1587 edition, p. 197), entitled 
‘Del Paragone della Poesia Latina et della 
Thoscana,’ one of the interlocutors, in noticing 
the difficulty inherent in the sonnet-form, 
remarks (I translate the Italian as literally as I 
can) :— 

“Tt seems to me that Signor Claudio Tolomei had 
reason for saying that the sonnet was like the bed 





of Procrustes. Procrustes was so eccentric and 
brutal that all travellers who came to his inn were 
made to lie down in a certain bed, and from those 
whose length of body went beyond the bed he cut 
off the legs to suit the bed’s dimensions ; but as for 
those who were too short, he stretched their necks 
and legs with cords so that they might precisely fit 
the bed’s size, And since it is almost impossible to 
find a subject which exactly fills the frame of the 
sonnet, it is imperative either to add idle words, or 
to break off the conceits in such a manner that 
the composition becomes either feeble or obscure ; 
whence one may assert that he has accomplished an 
undertaking no less praiseworthy and toilsome, and 
is a true son of Apollo, who has felicitously carried 
a sonnet to its due end with all its parts 
proportioned.” 
Srpney LEE. 








SIR HENRY WOTTON’S ‘STATE OF 
CHRISTENDOM.’ 
Kersal, Manchester. 
Miss Wotton seems to admit my con- 


tention that the ‘State of Christendom’ was 
written in 1594 instead of 1600, but does not 
see, I think, what this involves. The book is 
professedly written by one who is forbidden by 
the English Government to return to England. 
If I quote the whole passage, of which Miss 
Wotton quotes only the phrases in italics, it 
will be seen that the language of my previous 
letter was justified :— 

*T began to despair of my long desired return into 
my native country, and to consider with myself, 
with what price I might redeem my sweet and 
inestimable liberty. Sometimes | wished that Her 
Majesty had (as the Italian Princes have) many con- 
fined and banished men abroad, upon whose heads 
there are great Fines set, to invite others to kill 
them in hope to receive those Fines in recompense 
of their murther: But my wishes vanished as 
smoak in the wind, and as long as I dwelt in those 
cogitations methought I did nothing else but build 
castles in the air; then Lapplied my wits to think 
upon some means of better hope, and more proba- 
bility ; and supposed that to murther some notable 
Traitor, or professed enemy to my Prince and 
Country, might be a ready way to purchase my 
desire: But the great difficulty to escape unpunished, 
the continual Terror that such an offence might 
breed unto my conscience, and the perpetual infamy 
that followeth the bloody Executioners of trayterous 
murderers (for I held it traitorous to kill my friend 
and acquaintance) made both my heart and my 
hand to abhor any such action.” 

Miss Wotton thinks I have been hasty in 
assuming that Wotton was supposed to share 
the religious views of his Roman Catholic 
acquaintances, and she explains that the friend- 
ship between the Wottons and the Throg- 
mortons was ‘‘an inherited matter.” But 
Thomas Throgmorton was a leading recusant, 
and a few years later his place at Coughton was 
occupied by Sir Everard Digby for Gunpowder 
Plot purposes. Wotton’s nephew, the second 
Lord Wotton who married a Throgmorton, was 
himself a Roman Catholic. The inherited 
friendship with the family of Throckmorton 
would be an additional ground of suspicion to 
Elizabeth and Cecil. 

It seems to me that Izaak Walton, in placing 
the ‘ Life of Wotton’ between those of Donne 
and Hooker, has cast a halo of sanctity over 
Sir Henry which would have astonished and 
amused that accomplished man of the world. 
Diplomatist, dilettante, courtier, and poet, he 
was ‘‘all things to all men,” and the friend- 
ship of the pious and childlike Izaak Walton as 
a fellow-angler must have been a precious new 
experience for his declining years. Probably 
he tempered his anecdotes of Venetian life to 
the respectability of the retired linendraper. It 
is true that Wotton took deacon’s orders to 
fulfil the conditions of his provostship. Even 
in these times we have seen distinguished head 
masters of schools accept ordination to render 
themselves eligible ; but their friends have not 
generally recognized this step as a proof of 
personal holiness. Walton probably misappre- 
hended the point of Wotton’s story of the 
valuable jewel which the Emperor had bestowed 
upon him, and which he had immediately given 





to a fascinating Italian countess in whose house 
he had been staying. The Emperor was 
offended, and Sir Henry was justly proud of his. 
excuse, “ that though he received it with thank- 
fulness, yet he found in himself an indisposition 
to be the better for any gift that came from 
an enemy to his Royal Mistress, the Queen of 
Bohemia.” So he expressed his romantic 
admiration for his Royal Mistress by bestowing 
a valuable jewel upon another lady for pure 
respect, It was very neat. 

I cannot apologize for describing Wotton as 
Italianato, but he may not have been sincere 
when at the age of twenty-six he professed to 
contemplate the murder of some notable traitor. 
He may only have been trying to deceive some- 
body. Cuas. HuGHEs. 








THE INCORPORATION OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 
Stationers’ Hall, E.C., June 30tb, 1904, 
Is it certain that May 4th, 3 & 4 Philip & 
Mary, must be 1557? Edward VI. died July 6th, 
1553, therefore May 4th, 1554, would be in legal 
parlance May 4th, 1 & 2 Philip & Mary ; May 
4th, 1555, would be May 4th,2 & 3 Philip & 
Mary ; and May 4th, 1556, would be May 4th, 
3 & 4 Philip & Mary, the date in the Company’s 
charter. Cuas. Ropert RIvineTon. 








‘FATHER CLANCY.’ 


MinpFvt of the kindness in having reviewed 
my book at a length not usually accorded by 
the Atheneum to books classed as light reading, 
I would still beg for a little hearing, in the 
interest of art and also in the interest of our 
knowledge of the Irish. 

It will be borne in mind that ‘ Father 
Clancy’ has not been written on the lines of 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s book or other such 
serious works. Setting out to produce a work 
of art, I had first of all to consider dramatic: 
possibilities. The relations of the local gentry 
with the poor, whether in the south or west, offer 
no such possibilities. The local agitator, too, I 
had to reject as being hackneyed, if not, indeed, 
obsolete. The truth is, the local agitator finds 
no place in the daily life of the people. It is 
true, also, that it is not of daily occurrence for 
a priest to go hunting young women, ready to: 
cut off their hair with shears; but here I saw 
my opportunity, with the result that at least 
one competent reviewer in a contemporary (Mr. 
A. J. Dawson in the Speaxer) considers this 
scene ‘* one of the startling features” in a book 
which he is good enough to say is ‘‘ constantly 
startling ” and ‘‘ invariably convincing.” 

Regarding the subsequent interviews in the 
confessional or thereabouts between the priest 
and the girl in question, I suppressed these 
because I could not see myself justified in 
speaking out what I only felt intuitively to be 
the case, without being supported by facts in 
real life. I may have heard one or two stories, 
more or less authentic, but even in art, as welb 
as in life, things are sometimes made the more 
telling by not being told. 

What are supposed to be pious utterances 
made by the people are, indeed, not pious at all, 
nor meant to be. Excepting such sanctimonious 
characters as Kitty Reilly, or really saintly 
ones, such as Father Clancy, the people make 
those utterances on all and sundry occasions in 
a thoughtless, heedless, meaningless way. It 
is due, perhaps, to the ardent and reverential 
nature of the Irish that they quite often use 
them as swear-words. Unless your Irish servant 
is a jewel of a one who never drops a saucer, 
you will hear her invoke the names of the 
entire Holy Family, tracing them some- 
times as far as David, besides throwing in a 
latter-day saint or two, each time there is a crash 
downstairs. 
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Lastly. The characters in the book are not 
discriminated by their speech, because there 
can be no such discrimination, since they are all 
drawn from the one class, or almost so. Whether 
or no I am real master of the language in which 
I write, I had no opportunity of showing myself 
one through the mouths of my characters. 

A, FREMDLING. 

*,* The author had ‘‘to consider dramatic 
possibilities,” yet was afraid of the intuition 
which inventsthem. We retain our view of the 
local agitator, and we notice that the author 
acknowledges the suppressions we divined. We 
do not understand his last sentence, unless he 
means that his dialogue was revised by another 
hand. 








MESSRS. BELL & SONS. 


THE numerous friends of Messrs. Bell & 
Sons will wish them long prosperity in their 
handsome and spacious new premises at York 
House, Portugal Street. Mr. George Bell, the 
founder of the firm, began business as an educa- 
tional bookseller in Bouverie Street, but his 
ambition was to become a publisher, and with 
the help of Messrs. Whittaker & Co. he in- 
augurated the well-known series of annotated 
classics entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca Classica.” After 
removing to Fleet Street he took Mr. Daldy 
into partnership. George Bell was a man of 
great enterprise, and in 1856 purchased the 
business of Deighton, of Cambridge. On 
Pickering’s decease he bought the ‘‘ Aldine 
Poets,” and in 1864 he secured the plates and 
stocks of *‘ Bohn’s Libraries ’”’ for 35,0C ul. The 
library then numbered 600 volumes, to which 
Messrs. Bell have added 205. Mr. G. Bell was 
the publisher of Notes and (Queries from its 
commencement until December, 1863. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
sold last week the following books from various 
libraries: Dugdale’s Monasticon and St. Paul's, 
9 vols., morocco, 1817-30, 227. 10s. Racinet, Costume 
Historique, 6 vols., large paper, Paris, 1888, 141. 
Sandys's Travels, 1670, bound by Roger Payne, with 
his bill, 157.10s. Cannon’s Historical Records of the 
British Army, 41 vols., 1834-50, 147. 
of Death and Dance of Life, Rowlandson’s plates, 
3 vols., 1816-17, 10/.15s. Dickens’s Works, first editions, 
21 vols., 107. 5s. The English Spy, plates by R. Cruik- 
shank, 2 vols., 1825, 107. 10s. Ackermann’s isieseanen 
of London, 3 vols., 1808-9, 187. 10s. Pyne’s Royal Resi- 
dences, 3 vols., 157.5s. Rowlandson’s Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1798, 21/. 10s. Thackeray’s Works, 
27 vols., 1878-86, 187. 18s. Smith's British Mezzotint 
Portraits, 4 vols., 125 portraits, 1884, 227. 10s. Symonds’s 
Renaissance in Italy, 5 vols., 1880-2, 12/. 5s. Wilkins, 
Concilia Magne Britanniw, 4 vols., 1737, 182, 5s, 
Blaeu’s Grand Atlas, 17 vols., 1724, &e , 13/. 5s. 


Combe’s Dance 





Piterary Gossip. 

Ir is intended to publish a further series 
of the Diaries of Henry Greville, the diplo- 
matist, who was a brother of Charles 
Greville, and held a position at Court. 
These are being edited by Alice, Countess 
of Strafford, who as Viscountess Enfield 
brought out the previous volumes. The 


new series will be published in the autumn 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish before 
long a volume by Mr. Brougham Villiers, 
entitled ‘The Opportunity of Liberalism.’ 
Xt deals with the causes of the Tory ascen- 
dency of the last twenty years. Reasons 
are given for tracing this to the lack of the 
modern spirit in present-day Liberalism, 
and a policy is outlined in accordance with 
the writer’s conception of the needs of 
contemporary society. The author starts 
with a criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s career 





as typical of the reactionary tendencies of 
the times, and seeks to trace these tendencies 
to their roots in society. 


Mr. A. G. Braptzy is engaged on a 
book on the ‘ Welsh Marches’ as a sequel 
to his three books on Wales: Highways and 
Byways in South and North Wales respec- 
tively, and the ‘ Life of Glyndwr.’ Messrs. 
Constable will publish the volume. 


Mr. Nourr has in the press the first of 
a series of ‘“‘Epochs of Irish History,” 
entitled ‘Pagan Ireland.’ The writer, 
Miss Eleanor Hull, has drawn her material 
throughout from original sources, and 
intends her book chiefly for young people. 
It is, in fact, founded on lectures given to 
a large class during the winter. 


Mr. Mortzy Roserts has just finished a 
humorous novel, which will be published in 
the autumn under the title ‘The Fate of 
Penelope.’ 


Tue library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed from to-day for a fortnight. 


Messrs. Macniven & Wattace, of Edin- 
burgh, have in preparation a record of 
the Free Church Appeal Case authorized by 
the United Free Church, and containing a 
full report of the arguments on both sides, 
with the judgments in the Court of Session, 
and the proceedings in the House of Lords. 


A most interesting series of letters from 
Robert Browning will form one lot in the 
last sale of the season at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge’s on July 29th. The 
letters were addressed to Alfred Domett, of 
Port Nelson, New Zealand, between the 
years 1840 and 1877, and comprise seven 
letters covering twenty-three pages quarto, 
and sixteen covering fifty-one pages octavo. 
They deal almost exclusively with literary 
matters, and so are likely to attract wide 
attention. 


Mr. Nott writes :— 


‘In his notice of Canon Driver's ‘ Genesis’ 
(No. 4001, p. 12) your reviewer says: ‘It is 
much to be wished that the sources could be 
printed apart, so as to read consecutively.’ 
May I point out that, so far as the Hexateuch 
is concerned, this desideratum was fulfilled over 
ten years ago ina work published by my firm, 
Mr. Addis’s ‘The Documents of the Hexateuch 
eeneed arranged in Chronological Order,’ 2 vols. 
1892-8? Vol. I., ‘The Oldest Book of Hebrew 
History,’ contains the Jahvist history in so far 
as it can be separated with certainty. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to suggest that publishers 
and booksellers would find their work made 
more profitable, as well as easier, if the tacit 
assumption that any work published over 
twelve months is out of print, and deserves to 
be disregarded and forgotten, could be removed 
from the minds of the public and of writers. 
I assert with some confidence that a large 
number of new works simply vamp up what 
already exists in accessible books, without any 
advantage to knowledge, to the public, or to any 
one save the paper-maker and printer.” 


France rendered last week a fitting 
homage to the memory of her greatest 
literary woman. George Sand will always 
fill a prominent place in the literary annals 
of France of the nineteenth century, and 
M. Sicard’s imposing monument to her 
memory in the Luxembourg is a worthy 
celebration of the centenary of her birth. 


Tue Prix Sully-Prudhomme was awarded 
last week by the Société des Gens de Lettres 





to Mlle. Dupuy, the daughter of the sculptor 
M. Edouard Dupuy. The Prix will doubt- 
less ensure the success of her volume 
‘Idylles en Fleurs,’ which appeared simul- 
taneously with the award. 


M. Gustave TovupovuzE, who died last 
week, had been anactive and versatile literary 
man in Paris for nearly forty years, and pub- 
lished his first story in 1866, ‘Une Boutade 
Egyptienne,’ when he was an employé at 
the Crédit Foncier. His first important 
book, ‘ Octave,’ obtained for him the friend- 
ship of Dumas, Sandeau, and Flaubert. 
He travelled in Italy from 1875 to 1878, and 
since then his literary output had been 
considerable. He himself classified his 
books into four series: ‘Les Visions 
Antiques,’ ‘La Vie Passionnelle,’ ‘La Vie 
Familiale,’ and ‘ La Vie Familiale et Sociale.’ 
He wrote over twenty novels, none of which, 
we believe, has been translated into English. 
For about ten years he did literary 
criticism for Ze Livre, and wrote a number 
of feuilletons for various newspapers. He 
was an intimate friend of Daudet and 
Edmond de Goncourt, and recently published 
‘ Pages Choisies’ from the works of Daudet, 
M. Bourget, and the two Goncourts. 


M. Exrrz Gesuart has succeeded to the 
Ffauteuil of his friend the late Octave Gréard 
at the Académie Francaise, and his election 
was such a foregone conclusion that he had 
no rival. M. Gebhart, who has passed his 
sixtieth year, has a distinguished literary 
career to his credit. ‘‘ Docteur és lettres” at 
twenty years of age, he was, in 1865, 
appointed Professor of Foreign Literature at 
the Faculté des Lettres at Nancy. One of 
his earlier works, ‘Rabelais: la Renais- 
sance et la Réforme,’ 1877, remains one of 
his most important contributions to litera- 
ture. Among his other works ‘ L’Italie 
Mystique: la Renaissance, Religionau Moyen 
Age,’ 1890, has passed into at least two 
editions, and was followed by ‘ Autour d’un 
Tiare, 1075-85,’ 1894; ‘Moines et Papes,’ 
1896; ‘Au Son des Cloches,’ 1898; ‘ Con- 
teurs Florentins du Moyen Age,’ 1901; and 
‘D’Ulysse 4 Panurge,’ 1902. M. Gebhart, 
as his name suggests, is a ‘‘ demi-Alsacien,”’ 
that is to say, he was born in Lorrain. 


Tue number of students matriculated at 
the German universities during the summer 
session was 39,581, as against 37,881 during 
the winter session, and 37,813 during the 
summer of last year. Of these 19,544 
belong to the Prussian universities. There 
has been a decrease in the number of 
entries at Berlin, while Bonn, Breslau, 
Kénigsberg, and Gottingen show a marked 
increase. Of the remaining universities the 
most popular seem to be Munich, which 
numbers 4,946 students, Leipsic with 3,575, 
Freiburg-i.-B. with 2,029, and Heidelberg 
with 1,655. 


WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Regulations for the 
Training of Teachers and for the Examina- 
tion of Students in Training Colleges (4d.) ; 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery (1jd.); and a 
Report of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission on the MSS. of T. B. Clarke-Thorn- 
hill, Esq., Sir T. Barrett Lennard, Pelham 
L. Papillon, Esq., and W. Cleverley 
Alexander, Esq. (1s, 6¢.). 
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The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. 
By Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


(First Notice.) 


Toe merits of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen’s new book, as of their former work, 
‘Native Tribes of Central Australia’ 
(1899), cannot be exaggerated. To eluci- 
date the manners and laws of the most 
primitive race extant, they have, indeed, 
borne the burden and heat of the day, camp- 
ing for many months among savages who 
kindly and hospitably aided their inquiries. 
Mr. David Syme, of Melbourne, whose 
generosity made the expedition possible, 
also deserves the warmest thanks of all— 
unluckily they are a little flock—who take 
an interest in the earliest-known forms of 
human society. Such survivals in culture 
are rapidly passing away. 

Our authors, accompanied by two mem- 
bers of the tribe which occupies the precise 
centre of Australia, the Arunta, traversed 
the region northwards from the Macdonnell 
ranges to the Gulf of Carpentaria. They 
were handed on from tribe to tribe, and 
learnt all that was to be communicated to 
whites who are already initiated members 
of the Arunta nation. As no man can 
know all the dialects, we do not precisely 
understand, and we ought to be told 
exactly, how the esoteric communications 
were made. Accepting them, however, we 
are compelled to differ, toto calo, from the 
inferences drawn by our authors on the 
central points of difficulty. 

It will be remembered that among the 
Arunta, in 1898, they found that totems were 
not hereditary, and that men and women 
of the same totem might intermarry, con- 
trary to the rule otherwhere universal; 
while, again, totems came most to the 
front in the Jntichiuma, or rites of 
co-operative magic for the multiplying 
of the totem plants and animals as 
articles in the tribal food supply. Mr. 
Spencer argued that these were primitive 
forms of totemism, as did Mr. J. G. Frazer, 
while Dr. Durkheim, Mr. Hartland, and 
others held that the Arunta were passing, 
by a peculiar path, out of totemism. Our 
authors cling to their old opinion that the 
‘‘isolated’’ central tribes probably ‘‘have 
retained the most primitive form of customs 
and beliefs” (p. xii). How can this con- 
ceivably be, as the Arunta have male 
descent? Again, as the tribes from the 
centre to the sea, northwards, gradually 
shade into each other — borderers being 
bilingual— it does not appear that they 
are now so very isolated. Grant, however, 
that they are, or have once been, isolated, 
and then they are in the very position that 
would enable them to develope sports or 
variations in the matter of beliefs and 
rites. 

It has been vainly pointed out to our 
authors that, as a matter of certainty, the 
central tribe, the Arunta, are quite remote 
from the primitive Australian form of social 
organization ; not that they deny the fact, 
but that they decline to draw the obvious 
inference—namely, that the central tribes 
are advanced, and have developed strange 








novelties. Degrees of primitiveness may 
be indicated thus. We have (1) tribes with 
two exogamous ‘ phratries”’ or “ moieties,” 
usually bearing names of animals, where 
the names can be translated. In these 
moieties are totem kins, the same totem 
never occurring in both moieties; so that, 
as all persons must marry out of their 
moiety, they cannot possibly marry, as the 
Arunta do, into their totem. The totem 
and moiety names go by female descent. 
This is the type of the Urabunna, who in- 
termarry with the Arunta, and our authors 
recognize (p. 74) that itis the more primitive 
type. Among the Urabunna, as all the world 
over, persons of the same totem must not 
intermarry. If this be confessedly the 
earliest custom, how can the Arunta 
custom, by which persons of the same totem 
may and do intermarry, be most primitive ? 
Next (2) we have tribes, still with female 
descent, which divide each moiety into two 
‘* classes,” with complex rules that need not 
now detain us; in effect they prevent the 
marriage of people of the same generation. 
Again (3) we have this type with male, not 
female descent. Next (4) we have tribes of 
male descent with no fewer than eight such 
classes, and of these tribes are the Arunta. 
In such tribes the very names of the moieties, 
or phratries, have often passed out of 
memory—they are lost among the Arunta. 
Having male descent, eight classes, and no 
moiety names—varying in all these respects 
from the primitive model—how can the 
Arunta ‘have retained the most primitive 
form of customs and beliefs”? The thing 
is manifestly improbable. 

To take an example, in tribes of the 
primitive type we find the moieties styled, 
say, Eaglehawk and Crow. In each 
moiety there is also a totem kin of the same 
animal name, Eaglehawk in Eaglehawk 
moiety, Crow in Crow moiety—this also 
occurs in several North American tribes. 
Thus the two animals giving names to the 
moieties have each a totem kin to do them 
honour. This primitive custom or belief has 
been long lost among the Arunta and other 
tribes which have forgotten the names of 
their moieties. This and many other 
‘‘ abnormalities ” inevitably follow, as Mr. 
Howitt has often, and justly, but vainly 
insisted, where male descent has taken the 
place of female descent. Now this change 
of line of descent is so old among the 
Arunta, that their very myths do not look 
beyond it. The Arunta represent their 
fabled Alcheringa ancestors as living in 
local totem groups, an arrangement which 
does not, and cannot possibly, occur under 
the primitive rule of female descent. Under 
male descent each district is possessed by 
a totem group, mainly of the same name, 
like a Highland clan. Now from the 
Urabunna, the most southern tribe here 
studied, to the Gulf of Carpentaria, all the 
tribes believe that in every child the soul 
of a mythical Alcheringa ancestor of a 
given totem is reincarnated. These totem 
souls haunt the places, marked by a tree or 
rock, where the ancestors ‘‘ went into the 
ground.” There, as is believed among the 
Arunta and Kaitish, the dying ancestors 
Jeft stone amulets of a type familiar in 
Europe and America, styled churinga. 
When a child is born his ancestral churinga 
is sought, and often is found near the 





place where the totemie spirit entered his 
mother. Arunta and Kaitish totems are 
therefore not exogamous. Just because 
they are acquired by local accident, and 
not inherited, the same totem may occur in 
both the exogamous moieties of the tribe, 
a thing elsewhere impossible. Persone 
generally must marry out of their moiety, 
but among the Arunta and their nearest 
neighbours alone can a man find, in the 
moiety which he must marry into, a woman 
of his own totem. Our authors themselves 
observe :— 

‘It is this idea of spirit individuals, asso- 
ciated with churinga and resident in certain 
definite spots, that lies at the root of the present 
totemic system of the Arunta tribe.”—‘ Native 
Tribes of Central Australia,’ p. 123. 

Thus the non-exogamous character of the 
Arunta totems can only arise in circum- 
stances certainly not primitive, namely, 
under male descent, with local totemism, 
and where both the belief in the incarnation 
of local totemic ghosts and the very peculiar 
churinga creed co-exist. They only co-exist 
in the Arunta nation and among the 
Kaitish, just north of them. From that 
point to the sea totems are, as everywhere, 
exogamous, though belief in reincarnation 
prevails. The non-exogamous character of 
Arunta totems, caused solely and inevitably 
by the reincarnation and churinga faiths, 
cannot by any possibility arise under the 
system of female descent, which, confessedly, 
is primitive. 

These arguments demonstrate the error 
of our authors—the Arunta, in truth, 
are the reverse of primitive. Again, the 
elaborate Arunta Intichiuma, or organized 
co-operative tribal totemic magic, is nowhere 
reported in tribes of female descent, except 
among near neighbours of the Arunta, such 
as the Urabunna, who intermarry with 
them. To this our authors can only reply 
that our ignorance of them ‘is no proof 
at all that they do not exist.” Yet many 
primitive tribes have been studied by 
initiated white men, such as Mr. Howitt, 
with whom our authors have been in constant 
communication. Mr. Howitt reports no 
Intichiuma; he reports only one kind of 
totemic magic—killing the totem to injure 
the totemist. Once more, the central, 
northern, and western tribes have a 
series of initiations, comprising circum- 
cision and the cruel ariltha, the ‘terrible 
rite.’ In the centre the initiatory rite of 
knocking out of teeth exists, but only 
‘‘as a matter partly of individual and 
partly of local taste and fashion......7¢ hae 
lost its old meaning,” say our authors; 
‘its place has been taken by other rites, and 
now it is merely what we may call a rudi- 
mentary custom.” 

This rite of the teeth, however, is essential 
in the initiations of eastern tribes of female 
descent (Dampier observed its results in 
1688), and these tribes have not, like the 
central tribes, circumcision and ariltha. In 
the centre, say our authors, ‘‘its place has 
been taken by other rites,’”’ so how can these 
‘other rites,” many and evil, superseding 
the knocking out of teeth, be among ‘‘ the 
most primitive forms of custom and belief” ? 
Like male descent and the isolated stone 
churinga faith, they are clearly innova- 
tions. 

On our authors’ theory, the “‘ other 
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rites” have almost obliterated the knock- 
ing out of teeth among the central tribes, 
rites ‘‘more elaborate, and spread over a 
long term of years.’ What is more elabo- 
rate is less primitive, so an attempt (p. xiv) 
is made to minimize the elaborateness. A 
glance at the photographs of the wonder- 
fully elaborate and ornate array and attire 
of the Arunta on ceremonial occasions dis- 
poses of this feeble effort. Coronation cos- 
tume is not more variegated and ornate 
than that of the Arunta during their rites, 
though the materials are cheap. The tribes 
of female descent have no such masquerad- 
ing finery, no such minute and laborious 
tribal organization, as the central tribes, 
which have evolved these innovations. 
Yet while our authors, in both of their 
volumes, see that the central tribes ‘ have 
sought out many inventions,” such as the 
cruel and prolonged initiations obliterating 
almost the eastern knocking out of teeth, in 
their new work (p. 23) they write, ‘‘In the 
coastal tribes [north] the social aspect of 
the totemic groups has become more strongly 
emphasized, and the economical and magical 
aspects almost obliterated.” This means 
that, north as well as south of the centre, 
totems mainly exist, as everywhere else in 
the world, to regulate marriage, whereas in 
the isolated centre they do not regulate 
marriage at all, because of the equally 
isolated Arunta churinga creed. The 
magical totemic rites, or Intichiuma, again, 
tail off and vanish, or nearly vanish, as you 
go northwards from the centre, and as you 
go southwards and eastwards. When no 
Intichiuma is recorded of the eastern and 
southern tribes, that is attributed by our 
authors to deficient observation; when 
scarcely any is found in the northern 
coasts, that is because ‘‘ the food supply and 
general conditions of life are more favourable 
than in the central area of the continent, 
which is the home of these ceremonies” 
{p. 173). Why should two different ex- 
planations be given of the same fact—the 
absence of totemic magic? If bad con- 
ditions of life cause Intichiuma (which we 
do not believe, as such rites occur in North 
America and elsewhere in much more 

rosperous conditions), then conditions 

etter than those of the centre, as in New 
South Wales, might cause Intichiuma never 
to be invented. 

Everything, in short, combines to show 
that the centre is a focus of totemic magic, 
of the churinga creed with its consequence 
{non-exogamous totems), and of prolonged 
elaborate cruel rites and ceremonies; all of 
which things dwindle or disappear as you 
go north, or east, or south, and find your- 
self, in the south and east, among tribes 
less solidaires, less organized, less complex, 
and—where they have female kin—con- 
fessedly more primitive. 

It is with the logic, not the facts, of our 
authors that we quarrel. But their invalu- 
able and indispensable contribution to the 
science of man deserves a further article. 
They might, we think, have given us the 
meaning of the tribal name Arunta, ‘‘ White 
Cockatoo” (cf. Curr, ‘The Australian 
Race,’ vol. i. pp. 412-14). We believe 
that the meanings of the Arunta class- 
names, Kumara, Pununga, and so on, have 
been at last ascertained; no hint is given 
‘of the important circumstance. We are not 





told why an Arunta sky-dwelling being, 
Altjira, reported by Mr. Gillen in his con- 
tribution to the records of the Horn 
Expedition, and by another observer, is 
again passed over in silence. Alkira is 
given as ‘‘the sky, Arunta.’’ If Alkira be 
a form of Altjira, we think of Zeus. But 
we must not now enter on that chapter. 








Le Tibet: le Pays et les Habitants. Par F. 
Grenard. (Paris, Librairie Armand Colin.)— 
Our French neighbours are decidedly more up 
to date than we are in regard to this, one of 
the chief present topics of British interest. 
While English readers are inquiring for some 
general work which shall tell us all about the 
obscure country with which we are at war, 
M. Grenard, himself a Tibetan traveller, is 
prompt to publish a succinct account of his own 
explorations, with an intelligent summary of 
150 pages, containing a general description of 
the country and its inhabitants, a sketch 
of the history, the resources of the whole 
region, the manners and customs, religious 
administration and political organization which 
prevail. 

People do not seem to realize that we are 
on the eve of very far-reaching changes in this 
part of the world. A large country, which 
adjoins our dominions for over 1,400 miles, but 
from which we have been excluded for over a 
century, is about to have its barriers thrown 
down, and unrestricted intercourse and trade 
with its southern neighbours will be the 
result. This trade is certain to be very 
considerable, and the proximity of India to 
Tibet ensures that the former country will 
benefit largely by the throwing open of a new 
and profitable market. All the products of 
India (especially tea), and of the British Empire 
generally, will probably be conveyed across the 
Himalayan passes to the Tibetan people, whose 
aptitude and eagerness for commerce are well 
known, and who in return will be enabled to 
export their vast stores of wool and mineral 
resources, which are said to be unequalled by 
those of any other country in the world. We 
observe that M. Grenard says it is difficult to 
hazard a trustworthy opinion as to the stores 
of mineral wealth, but adds, ‘‘ Elles sont pro- 
bablement importantes.” Mr. Louis, the 
author of the ‘Gates of Tibet,’ who has had 
access to a large collection of missionary notes, 
besides the recognized literature, says the 
mineral resources are immense. And his word 
is borne out by other travellers generally. Apart 
from the author’s conspectus of the subject 
matter, which, though rather dull, is laborious 
and well informed, there is the narrative of his 
personal experiences, which are of considerable 
interest. His route begins at Khotan, and, after 
covering a large expanse of ground in the 
north-west of the country, strikes right across 
the mountainous desert in the north, coinciding 
roughly with M. Bonvalot’s track, touches Lake 
Nam Tso or Tengri Nor, and, passing to the 
north-east, quits Tibet by the usual route, 
running vid Sining and Lan-chow. 

It was in the valley of the Di-chu, on 
June 5th, 1894, that M. Grenard’s companion, 
M. Dutreuil de Rhins, was killed in a treacherous 
attack made by the Tibetans on the party. The 
circumstances of this unhappy episode are 
luridly depicted by M. Grenard. They were 
already known through the brief accounts sup- 
plied to the Paris Geographical Society, and 
published in their Bulletin, but it is an acqui- 
sition to read the detailed story, told by the 
survivor of the tragedy. Indeed, it is a wonder 
that the author escaped. The anarchy prevail- 
ing in this remote and ill-governed part of 
an uncivilized country prevented the guilty 
parties from being brought to justice, and 
whatever influence the English may acquire in 
Tibet is not likely to penetrate far beyond 





Lhasa, while the growing feebleness of China 
militates againsteffective control of her turbulent 
feudatories. But opportunities for trade bring 
their own civilizing influences, so that the 
southern and more fertile part of this strange 
and still most imperfectly explored country 
may expect soon to partake of the advantages 
of intercourse with the West. If no popular 
work on Tibet is to be brought out in England, 
some publisher might do worse than produce 
a translation of M. Grenard’s work, which is 
commended by the personal knowledge and 
ability of the writer. 








SOCIETIES, 


ASTRONOMICAL.—June_ 10.—Prof. H. H. Turner, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Hinks read a paper on 
the reduction of 295 photographs of Eros made at 
nine observatories during the period 1902, Novem- 
ber 7-15, with a determination of the solar parallax. 
Of the plates 110 were taken at Cambridge Observa- 
tory, and the remainder at Algiers, the Lick, North- 
field, Oxford, Paris, and other observatories. A brief 
account was given of the plates and the method of 
reduction, &c., the resulting solar parallax being 
8” 7966, nearly agreeing with that obtained by Sir 
D. Gill from heliometer observations of minor 
planets.—Mr. Gheury read a paper on the gyroscopic 
collimator of Admiral Fleuriais, the instrument 
being exhibited and its working explained. It is 
used in connexion with a sextant, the principle of 
the gyroscope being employed to obtain an artificial 
horizon at sea.—Mr. Bryan Cookson read a paper on 
the mass of Jupiter, and corrections to the elements 
of the orbits of the satellites, from heliometer obser- 
vations at the Cape Observatory during 1901 and 
1902.—Mr. Maunder read a paper on the distribution 
of sunspots in heliographic latitude from 1874 to 
1902. The author considered that there is only one 
spot zone in each hemisphere of the sun, except 
during the brief period just after minimum, 
Spoerer’s law for the distribution of sunspots being 
true within the limits of its enunciation.—Father 
Cortie read a paper on the variation of latitude of 
the greater sunspot disturbances from 1881 to 1903. 
—Dr. Lockyer made a brief reply, contesting the 
correctness of some of Mr. Maunder’s deductions 
with regard to sunspot distribution, 





_ GEOLOGICAL.—June 22.—Dr. J. E. Marr, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. E. J. Spargo was elected a Fellow. 
—The following communications were read: ‘The 
Igneous Rocks of Pontesford Hill, Shropshire,’ by 
Prof. W. S. Boulton,—‘The Tertiary Fossils of 
Somaliland, as represented in the British Museum 
(Natural History),’ by Mr. R. B. Newton,—and ‘The 
Caernarvon Earthquake of June 19th, 1903, and its 
Accessory Shocks,’ by Dr. C. Davison.—The next 
meeting of the Society will be held on November 9th 





_ PHYSICAL.—June 24.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, Pre- 
sident, in the chair—A paper on ‘Chemical Dis- 
sociation and Electrical Conductivity,’ by Mr. A. E. 
Garrett and Dr. R. 8. Willows, was read by Dr. 
Willows.—A paper on ‘The Magnetization of Iron 
in Bulk’ was read by Dr. W. M. Thoraton. 


HELLENIC.—June 28.— Annual Meeting.—Sir R. 
Jebb, President, in the Chair.— Mr. George 
Macmillan, the Hon. Secretary, read the Report of 
the Council. The progress of the Society had been 
good, and its general meetings well attended. A 
further grant of 1007. had been made to the Cretan 
Exploration Fund. Arrangements had been made 
for celebrating on July 5th the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Society. On the 
occasion the number of Foreign Honorary Members 
had been raised to forty, and fifteen new members 
had been appointed. viz., Prof. M. Collignon, 
Prof. H. Diels, Prof. Theodor Gomperz, Prof. B. L. 
Gildersleeve, Prof. W. W. Goodwin, Dr. F. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Prof. G. Loeschcke, Signor P. Orsi, 
M. Georges Perrot, Prof. Carl Robert, M. Valerios 
Stais, M. Ch. Tsountas, M. Henri Weil, Prof. J. 
Williams White, and Prof. T. D. Seymour. Mr. 
Baker-Penoyre, the Librarian of the Society, had 
also been appointed Secretary, so as to relieve the 
Hon. Secretary of the more arduous part of his 
duties. Members elected on or after January Ist, 
1905, were to pay an entrance fee of two guineas, 
instead of one guinea as heretofore. The volumeon 
the excavations of the British School at Athens at 
Phylakopi in Melos had been issued as a separate 
publication to members and subscribers at 1/., and to 
the general public at 1/. 10s. net. The financial 
position was stated to be satisfactory, the ordinary 
receipts of the year, including arrears of sub- 
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scriptions, amounting to 1,350/., while the ordinary 
expenditure amounted to1,217/. The library and the 
photographic collections had received substantial 
additions during the year, and had been more largely 
used by members. Eighty-eight new members had 
been elected during the year, while forty-five had 
been lost by death or resignation. The present 
number of subscribing members was 863, and of sub- 
scribing libraries 152.—In moving the adoption of 
the Report the President alluded to prominent mem- 
bers who had died during the year, including Dr. 
A. S. Murray, Sir Charles Nicholson, and Canon 
Ainger.—The motion was seconded by Prof. George 
Ramsay, and carried unanimously.—The former 
President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and 
Mr. Cecil Smith was elected a Vice-President in the 
room of Dr, A. 8S. Murray. Dr. L. R. Farnell and 
Mr. G. G. A. Murray were elected to vacancies on 
the Council. 





CHALLENGER.—./une 29.—Sir John Murray in the 
chair.—Dr. 8. F. Harmer was elected a Fellow.— 
The Chairman exhibited the skeleton of a proble- 
matical organism, possibly allied to Heliopora, from 
the bottom off Cuba, and read a letter on its structure 
from the late Prof. Alleyne Nicholson.—Mr. E. W. L. 
Holt exhibited some new and rare Crustacea from 
the Atlantic. Mr. Holt read a paper on the Schizo- 
poda of the North Atlantic and its eastern slope, 
from the collections by Mr. George Murray in the 
Oceana, by Dr. G. H. Fowler in H.M.S. Research 
from the Faeroe Channel and the Bay of Biscay. 
and by himself in the Helga, off West Ireland. 
These collections included a number of interesting 
novelties, notably among those forms which appeared 
to live actually on the bottom in deep water, and 
were caught by a tow-net attached to the trawl-rope. 
—Mr. Stanley Gardiner opened a discussion on ‘The 
Distribution of Marine Larve,’ in which, mainly 
from his own observations, he dealt with their 
length of life in reference to their populating banks 
and shores in the Indo-Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
He concluded that the larve of Crustacea and 
Echinoderms, other than Crinoids, may be expected 
to reach almost any bank, but that results in 
geographical distribution may be expected from 
Ceelenterata and Turbellaria, and to some degree 
also from Chetopoda, Gephyrea, and Mollusca, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Web. British Numismatic, 84.—‘The Spanish Dollar as adapted to 
Currency in our West Indian Colonies,’ Mr. J. B. Caldecott. 








Science Gossip. 


Dr. C. WEeseNBERG LuND, who has just com- 
leted a volume on the ‘Plankton of the 
anish Lakes,’ has been invited by Sir John 
Murray to Scotland in order to take part in 
the biological investigation of the Scottish 
ag The work begins this month at Loch 
ess. 


M. Ernest GERARD, of Brussels, announces 
that a subscription is being collected for a 
memorial to Zenobe Gramme, who invented 
the form of dynamo- electric machine with 
which his name is associated and died last 
year. Contributions may be sent to M. Gerard, 
25, Avenue des Arts, Brussels. 


THE death, in his seventy-fourth year, is 
reported from Heidelberg of Prof. Z. Oppen- 
heimer, the author of several works on 
physiology. 

Wer learn from the Observatory that the 
Astronomer Royal and Sir David Gill have been 
elected Corresponding Members of the Paris 
Bureau des Longitudes. The latter has also 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from the 
University of Oxford. 


WE regret to notice the death, on May 14th, 
of that distinguished Russian astronomer Prof. 
Brédikhine, for many years director of the 
observatory at Moscow, and subsequently of 
that of Pulkowa (in succession to Otto 
Struve), which he resigned in 1894 on 
account of his health. He is best known by his 
many valuable contributions to the theory of 
the forms of comets’ tails and of meteor-streams. 
But most parts of astronomical progress have 
been illustrated by his labours ; he was the first 
in Russia to make spectroscopic observations of 
stars, and his observations of the solar chromo- 





sphere and of the great red spot on Jupiter are 
noteworthy. He was born at Nicolaeff, in the 
government of Kherson, on November 26th 
(O.S.), 1831, and began his studies ac the 
Moscow University in 1851, where he became 
Professor of Astronomy in 1857. The University 
of Padua conferred on him its Doctorate in 
Philosophy; and he was also elected a member 
of the Society of Italian Spectroscopists, and 
an Associate of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London. 


Dr. J. MéttEr, from some observations 
which he made during a long voyage in the 
southern parts of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, thinks it probable that the brightness 
of the star A Pavonis has somewhat increased, 
being now of about the fourth magnitude, 
whereas it would seem that it was formerly only 
of the fifth. Lacaille, however, estimated it 
as of the fourth, so that this conclusion is 
doubtful; but the star may be a variable of long 
period, 








FINE ARTS 


—~—- 
TWO CATALOGUES. 


A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
By A. H. Smith, Assistant in the Department. 
Vol. III. With 29 Plates.—Catalogue of the 
Terra-Cottas in the” Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, British Musewm. By H. B. 
Walters, Assistant in the Department. With 
44 Plates. (Printed by order of the Trustees.) 
—The excellence of these British Museum cata- 
logues is sufficiently well known, and the pre- 
sent volumes are in all respects worthy of their 
predecessors. Mr. Smith, it is true, has not 
the same quality of material to deal with as in 
previous volumes, the sculptures ranging from 
the third century B.c. to the third or fourth after 
Christ, mostly work of the Greeco-Roman school, 
copies or archaistic imitations of earlier work. 
Where original imaginative inspiration was 
rare, being confined to one or two names and 
the Pergamene school of realism, a classifica- 
tion by style was impracticable ; the contents 
of this volume are, accordingly, classified by 
subjects. There is no special introduction to 
the volume, Each item is_ scientifically 
described, its source indicated, and a list given 
of references to the chief books or articles which 
treat of it. Amongst the busts and figures 
of gods there is not much that is instructive. 
At this date there is more symbolism than 
artistic merit, and the influences of foreign cults 
are confusing. Thus Jupiter or Zeus imitates 
Sarapis, Demeter bears the attributes of Isis, 
Some of the identifications, in consequence 
partly of this and partly of the sentimentalism 
of the late sculpture, are doubtful. The 
Hermes of plate iv. is important, since it 
is a copy of a famous original, probably by 
Praxiteles. The natural taste of the epoch is 
more closely represented by No. 1636, in which 
Dionysus stands beside a female figure which 
grows out of a vine, or Eros with the attributes 
of Heracles (1677). Mithras of course appears, 
and Heracles himself is a favourite. Amongst 
the athletes and realistic figures is the boy 
drawing a thorn from his foot (1755, plate viii.), 
one of many copies of some ancient work of note. 
Some of the more important portraits are 
Demosthenes, Epicurus, Alexander (a fine 
idealized type), and many other Greeks, to 
whom conjectural names have been attached ; 
and among Romans, Julius Czesar, the beautiful 
Antonia (?), commonly called Clytie, Augustus 
at various ages; a number of imperial heads, 
including Drusus, Trajan, Hadrian, the inevitable 
Antinous, and others less certain or wholly 
uncertain. Portraiture was the one branch of 
sculpture in which the Romans excelled, and 
many of the unknown heads are noteworthy 
as portraits. The votive reliefs are less 





interesting than the earlier ones ; but a tablet 
dedicated to Artemis Bendis by victors in the 
torch race (2155) deserves notice. A specimen 
of the “Icarios” reliefs (2190) is valuable as 
showing the representation of a Greek house in 
the background. No new light is thrown on 
the interpretation of these riddles. The 
‘ Apotheosis of Homer’ (2191) is well known, 
and a long discussion of it finds a place here. 
The sepulchral reliefs are of little interest ; but 
the sarcophagi as usual are full of instruction 
from their mythological or legendary scenes, 
Besides these there are sepulchral chests and 
cippi, vases, masks, discs, altars, and fragments 
of architectural sculpture. There are some 
addenda to vol. i., which include a fine frag- 
ment from the Treasury of Athens at Mycenz. 
Comparative tables, and an excellent index, 
complete the work. 

Mr. Walters’s volume includes all the terra- 
cottas except the lamps and moulded and 
glazed wares, which are kept for a second 
volume. The introduction gives a clear and 
brief account of the ‘Fictile Art in Antiquity’ 
and the ‘Fabrication of Terra-cottas: their 
Uses, Types, and Subjects.’ A discussion 
follows of the sites of manufacture of these 
articles. Of these topics, the question of “ types” 
is most important and difficult; but Mr. 
Walters does not attempt a full description, 
referring the reader to F. Winter’s forthcoming 
work. Thus the vexed question whether certain 
series of statuettes are meant for divine or 
human figures is left uncertain ; and the figures 
in question are called by such titles as ‘ Artemis 
or a Priestess’ (p. 8if.); ‘Female Figure 
(Kovpotpé¢os),’ (p. 3); ‘Mother and Child, 
or Goddess as Kovpotpédos’ (p. 23). The figures 
playing upon instruments of music, however, 
or carrying sacrificial offerings, are interpreted 
as worshippers. There are several examples 
of those pairs of similar figures which are 
so puzzling to interpret (A 326, B 49). Of 
the scenes on reliefs, such as those from 
Cervetri, we have no space to speak at 
large; but they include matters of wide 
interest, and some of them are very beau- 
tiful. The plates, which are finely executed, 
show some early Greek work of the best kind 
(xix.-xxi.). Figures of the Tanagra type are 
graceful indeed, but they do not stimulate the 
imagination as these earlier works do. There is 
something of all sorts in this collection, and 
enough of the fine period to make it a desir- 
able possession for the amateur of art. The 
prefaces to the two books make us regret once 
more the loss of their author, Dr. A. S. 
Murray. 








G, F. WATTS. 


In Watts we lose almost the last of our great 
Victorians. To the present generation the men 
who were in their prime in the fifties and 
sixties appear already as great dim figures. 
We find them gifted with a self-confidence, an 
energy of devotion to lofty ambitions, which 
we envy, but cannot emulate. But for the most 
part we are also conscious of the rashly experi- 
mental nature of their efforts, of the admixture 
in their most inspired work, of what rings false 
and impure. Amidst the ferment of new ideas 
and changing conditions they seem to have 
lacked the serene objectivity of view which is 
favourable to artistic perfection. For the most 
part they cannot be acquitted of serious lapses 
of taste, and what in the main caused them, a 
disagreeable sentimentality. This to us now 
obscures their fame—puts them, though great 
as individuals, outside the inner shrine of pure 
art. 

Was Watts, the most ambitious of them all, an 
exception? It is a difficult question to answer, 
for his aim was so great that, if we judge his 
success to have been assured, we must place 
him with the very great names, alongside of 
Titian and Rubens, almost of Michaelangelo: 
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above Reynolds, who, more cautious and more 
self-critical, reluctantly turned aside from the 
highest endeavour, and was content with a 
supreme place in the second rank. But Watts 
was right to attempt what Reynolds did not 
dare, for his work is great in direct proportion 
to the greatness of his theme. That he was 
ever occupied on anything but grandiose and 
monumental design was not his fault, but the 
fault of an insensitive and preoccupied public. 
He was forced to turn aside to portraiture, but 
he determined to make of the lesser and less 
congenial art a monument of his age and his 
country. Some of his efforts in this kind, such as 
the ‘Lord Shrewsbury ’ and the ‘ Joachim,’ are 
superb portraits in every sense of the word ; all 
of them, even those that show most labour and 
have least charm, give evidence of a great con- 
ception, a generous faith in human destiny, 
a desire to see his contemporaries with no dis- 
paraging criticism, without irony or satire, but as 
they ought to be, as, in implication at least, they 
really are. They have, therefore, that eternal 
monumental quality which will be more con- 
vincing to posterity than a curious and minute 
delineation of individual limitations. Posterity 
will believe in them. will believe in the 
Victorian age because its emotions will be 
stirred by these images of greatness, and 
because it will in consequence wish to believe 
in them. 

But though Watts never got the oppor- 
tunity for a great public and democratic art 
such as he required, he did all that was in 
him to supply the deficiency, and all his life 
refused to paint as a mere private individual 
gratifying the tastes of himself and a small 
coterie, And it is this that makes him so sin- 
gular—that he regarded himself always as a great 
public functionary ; he took his office of painter 
as an Isaiah or an Ezekiel took his self-imposed 
office of prophet. Hence the singular mixture 
in him of a personal humility which became 
almost painful in its emphasis at the end of his 
life, and a consciousness of the supreme im- 

ortance to his age and country of his work. 

e deliberately appointed himself to be to his 
age the exponent in imaginative forms of all 
that seemed to him noblest and most worthy of 
admiration. 

Now there never was a time when to 
take such an attitude about the function of 
creative art was so difficult or so necessary. 
For Watts lived through a period, the history 
of which was enough to shake the strongest faith 
in any great possibilities of the figurative arts. 
As a young man he watched the rise of a great 
school ; he noted the revolutionary zeal, the 
almost religious fervour, of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement ; but with the caution of a man who 
saves his energies for a long journey he refrained 
from their killing pace, and refused to identify 
himself with their too sweeping negations of 
what was great in maturer art. He was still in 
his prime when the efflorescence of their activity 
shrivelled almost miraculously, and left the field 
clear foratriumphant Philistinism. But Watts was 
no querulous Jonah ; his aims were too grandiose, 
his view too wide, and, above all, his faith in his 
purpose too strong, to suffer doubt or despon- 
dency to affect him, and he went on as though 
there were no such thing as apostate Pre- 
Raphaelites winning fortunes and honours by 
grinding in the mills of Philistia, nor any such 
pathetic sight as the neglect and desertion of 
a sincere and unbending talent like Madox 
Brown’s. That disastrous collapse of the one 
great and daring attack on the indifference and 
crassness of the Philistine left him unmoved, it 
did not even check the genial flow of his wide 
sympathies. His great contemporary Whistler 
was driven in self-defence to take an attitude of 
mystification and whimsical contempt towards 
the public. Watts suffered nothing to embitter 
him or disturb his equanimity. He lived on, 
too, to see springing frum Whistler’s influence 
another movement in art, another attack on 





Philistia from an opposite quarter, an attack 
with which he could have had little sympathy, 
and which did not always distinguish between 
him and the enemy. He lived to see that, too, 
spend itself without any great and notable 
achievement, and to receive the homage of many 
of those who, for a time at least, had been 
blinded by theories about the iniquity of 
literature in art to his great merits as 
a pure artist. But through all this time 
what must have been increasingly evident 
to him was the dead weight of inertia, the 
vast, formless, resistent mass of commercial 
Philistinism in the world of figurative art. And 
this was always upholding, and upholding suc- 
cessfully, the view most opposed to his own—the 
view that art is only an amusement and luxury 
for the idle, and preferably the uneducated 
rich, that the artist is after all, in Stevenson’s 
phrase, a fille de joie. Against this he preached 
not openly or demonstratively, but by the 
precept of a severely strenuous and self-denying 
life, a life devoted solely to art as a necessary 
and culminating function of civilized life—as, 
indeed, the great refining and disinterested 
activity, without which modern civilization 
would become a luxurious barbarism. 

One is tempted too often to think that he was 
wrong, that though we produce men of rare 
imaginative gifts, as a nation we are incapable 
of the imaginative life, and therefore fit for 
nothing but a harsh and ungenerous puritanism : 
that this is the only sufficient counterpoise to 
grossness. But when such fits of despondency 
occur, as they must, we suppose, to all who care 
for real civilization, it is no little consolation 
to think of a man who lived to be eighty-seven 
and refused to despair of the republic. 

All this has nothing to do with Watts’s actual 
achievement as an artist; of that, one may 
hope, we shall have some great opportunity to 
speak at length ; for the present, what concerns 
us is his figure as a man, the effect of his high 
purpose and noble endeavour on the age. And, 
indeed, it is characteristic of him, and a singular 
characteristic among painters, that his attitude 
was so largely a moral one. He dedicated him- 
self to his art as toa ministry, as Wordsworth 
had done before to poetry. Perhaps the material 
he worked in saved him from some of the 
effects, so conspicuous in Wordsworth, of a set, 
didactic purpose. Fortunately for us, his most 
deliberate teachings had to be conveyed in the 
vague symbolism of the human figure, and we 
scarcely need to inquire into its intellectual 
content. It is enough for us that he was 
inspired by moral and didactic notions to the 
vision of vast plastic forms of grandiose and 
moving designs. From them we infer a mood 
of lofty contemplation, of serene faith in what 
is noble and of good report, and the acceptance 
of that mood is, after all, the real teaching that 
art is capable of affording. The definite idea, 
the content expressible in words, is of small 
moment; and this is fortunate, for, to be 
frank, we do not suspect Watts of the 
highest intellectual power. His distinction 
was sensual and moral—scarcely intellectual. 
A keener, more critical intelligence, a more dis- 
criminating and fastidious mind, would have been, 
perhaps, fatal to that generous sympathy with 
even the more commonplace generalizations, 
the cruder intellectual enthusiasms of the day to 
which he lent the sympathetic aid of his great 
imaginative gifts. To an artist in words the 
transmutation of these which he so happily 
effected would have been impossible, and we 
must have been shocked with the empty 
solemnity of ‘‘ valuable thoughts.” Even as it 
is something of this want of intellectual distinc- 
tion makes itself felt in his work, and gives one 
pause before accepting his achievement as of the 
highest order. But here, again, we are brought 
back to the question of how far we have the 
real Watts ; so far as the utmost of his endeavour 
allowed, he gave it to us; but the real oppor- 
tunity—the opportunity that made a Chassériau 





and a Puvis de Chavannes—was denied him by 
an indifferent and unappreciative nation. The 
real Watts was a monumental decorative 
designer—those few things which he left of this 
nature, the superb figures on a gold ground which 
he did for his own studio, the ‘ Nostagio degli 
Onesti,’ now at the Tate Gallery, and the fresco 
of the Law Courts, prove it. Fresco was his 
proper medium, his natural expression, and 
what might he not have accomplished had he 
been allowed to train himself continually in that 
majestic language! For us as a nation his 
death brings a pang of regret that we have lost 
our great opportunity of a worthy public and 
commemorative art. As to our own feelings, 
we may well say: ‘‘ Nothing is here for tears 
dawaas nothing but well and fair, and what may 
quiet us,” in a life so noble. 








TWO EXHIBITIONS OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Foremost among these is the exhibition at 
the Society of Antiquaries of the work done by 
Mr. Garstang during the last two seasons for a 
committee of ladies and gentlemen, including 
such well-known names in this connexion as the 
Rev. William MacGregorand Mr. Hilton Price. 
The exhibits include many objects from the 
rock - hewn tombs of Beni Hassan, mostly of 
the eleventh and twelfth dynasties, such as the 
magnificent coffin of Sebek - hetep-aa, a 
high temple official, which is inscribed both 
within and without with texts from the Book of 
the Dead and kindred compilations. There is 
also the coffin in a more fragmentary condition 
of one Neter-nekht-aa, which contains a variant 
of some part of the famous Pyramid texts 
copied years ago by M. Maspero at Saqqarah, 
which have thrown so much light upon the 
earliest religion and language of Egypt. Both 
these, of course, originally contained mummies, 
but as if to show that, even in conservative 
Egypt, one fashion of burial at certain periods 
replaced another, there are also to be seen here 
examplesof what are known as “‘ pottery burials.” 
In one of these the body is laid, in the doubled- 
up position common in Neolithic times, in a 
round earthenware pot witha lid. Mr. Garstang 
dates this with great apparent truth as belonging 
to the third dynasty, and near to it is a similar 
pottery coffin, in which the body was laid at 
full length, marking the revival of the earlier 
method. Older than the pot is probably the 
burial in the contracted position, but in a square 
wooden box, bearing on its east face a row of 
small pilasters that may possibly have been the 
origin of the ‘‘facade,” always found on the 
royal cognizance called by the Egyptians srekh, 
which showed that the deceased king had become 
identified with the god Horus. 

Among the smaller objects are a most com- 
plete set of those doll-like figures in clay which 
the pious Egyptian thought would procure 
for him by art magic the repetition in 
the next world of the scenes which they 
enacted in this. Thus we can see, beside 
bakeries and granaries, a representation of an 
Egyptian brewery in full working order, 
with one body of slaves preparing the malt, 
another putting it into the large pottery vessels 
in which it was left to ferment, and a third 
bearing away on their shoulders pots of 
the finished beverage. Here, too, are many 
slaughter-houses, where large oxen are repre- 
sented as being cut up for the kitchen of the 
master—the thigh, which was generally used 
for sacrifice, being, in most cases, carefully set 
aside. More elaborate still are the models of 
boats, some of them containing as many as 
twenty rowers, while in one appears a party of 
warriors playing chess or draughts on the poop. 
There is also an exceedingly lifelike figure of 
a girl returning from market, bearing on her 
head a basket and in her hand two geese, 
which she grasps by the neck. But the gem 
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of this part of the collection is a small wooden 
statuette of a man walking with the aid of 
a long staff, which for truth and delicacy of 
execution, as well as by its pose, recalls the 
famous statue known as the Sheik-el-Beled, to 
which it is, indeed, little if at all inferior. 
There is no lack, also, of the pottery so abun- 
dant in Egypt, by the form of which many 
Egyptologists profess themselves able to ascer- 
tain the relative age of a site, and of beads, 
among which we must notice a very large 
one of blue glaze, representing an animal which 
is apparently a porcupine or hedgehog. This 
pattern we see here for the first time. 

For the professed Egyptologist, however, all 
these must yield in interest to the relics from 
Negadah, where Mr. Garstang, in a flying visit, 
went through the work of M.de Morgan, for- 
merly Director of the Service des Antiquités, 
and succeeded in gleaning several things which 
had escaped the lynx eye even of that careful 
excavator. Here is the hitherto missing piece 
which nearly fills up the gap left in the ivory 
tablet of King Aha, now the glory of the 
Cairo Museum, which has led many enthu- 
siasts to identify that extremely early king 
with the legendary Menes, first ruler over 
united Egypt. Here is also what appears to 
be a duplicate of the whole tablet, making clear 
what was before obscure, and rendering it pos- 
sible to reproduce the whole inscription nearly 
as it left the hand of the graver. When this is 
done, and when Dr. Naville, who has already 
published an interpretation of the part dis- 
covered by M. de Morgan, has had more time 
to study it, we have no doubt that he or Mr. 
Garstang will be able to give a guess at its 
contents, and thus to clear up what is at 
present the most important point in Egyptian 
history. There are also many relics of 
the king hitherto called Narmer, which leave 
but little doubt that he was in point of 
time a near neighbour to Aha, and that his 
name was probably Bedjau, which, as M. 
Foucart was the first to point out, is not far 
from the Boethos of Manetho. Altogether, Mr. 
Garstang is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the success of his two campaigns, the results of 
which do not yield in interest to any yet made 
in Egypt. 

The other exhibition is that of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund and the Egyptian Research 
Account at University College, Gower Street. 
The discoveries of Dr. Naville and Mr. Hall, the 
results of which form the principal feature of 
this exhibition, recently received extended 
notice (see the Athenewm, No. 4000), and do not 
therefore require recapitulation. Dr. Grenfell 
and Dr. Hunt’s early MSS., including as they 
do further fragments of the Logia of Jesus, of 
@ lost Gospel, and of the ‘ Colax’ of Menander, 
are considered by us to-day in their book 
form as the fourth volume of the ‘ Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri.’ Mr. Loat’s explorations for the 
Research Account at Gurob, and the care- 
ful copies of Miss Murray and her co- 
adjutors from the tombs at Saqqarah, should 
not be lost sight of. There remain the 
results of Prof. Petrie’s excavations at Ahnas, 
which have not this year been so fruitful as 
those of the same explorer in former years on 
other sites, and chiefly consist of objects of the 
Greek and Roman period, such as lamps and 
terra-cotta figures of the later Alexandrian 
divinitics. He shows us, however, some frag- 
ments of colossal statues of Rameses II., a red 
granite group of the king between Ptah and 
Harshef, the local god of Ahnas, or Heracleopolis 
Magna, having been retained by the Service des 
Antiquités. There are also some fragments of 
temples of the sixth and twelfth dynasties, which 
seem to have been used in the great restoration 
of the Ahnas temple by Rameses II. The place 
of honour in the collection is occupied by a gold 
statuette of the god Harshef, said to have been 
made by a king of the twenty-third dynasty. 
It is in perfect preservation and exquisitely 





modelled, but the inscription—written, not, as 
one might expect, on the plinth, but across the 
base of the pedestal—contains many obvious 
mistakes, and Prof. Petrie protests in his 
catalogue against the reception of the doctrine 
that such blunders alwaysimply forgery. How- 
ever that may be, it is certainly a beautiful 
work of art, and Prof. Petrie couples it in his 
preface with the granite triad above mentioned, 
‘*either of which,” he cryptically states, ‘‘ are 
finer than any other antiquity discovered this 
year throughout Egypt.” 








ARCH.Z: OLOGICAL CRUISE ROUND 
IRELAND. 
II, 


Leavine Galway, we went southward along 
the coast of Clare, noting the magnificent cliffs, 
the beautiful natural bridge, the ruined castles, 
and other objects of interest that attracted us 
till we reached Loophead, at the mouth of the 
Shannon, and finally anchored for Sunday 
night in Dingle Bay, near the ancient city of 
Fahan, where the king of the world came to 
conquer Ireland, fought for a year and a day, 
and at last was routed. On the way an informal 
meeting was held, at which some interesting 
addresses were given on what had been seen, 
and what remained to be seen. Mr. T. J. 
Westropp described the forts. He classified 
the stone forts according to the complexity of 
their construction, the first class being the 
single stone wall enclosing a coast area, the 
entrance being generally flanked on each side by 
a guard-house ; then the protection of an out- 
side ditch was given, and finally chevaux de frise 
were added. Dunbeg Fort, co. Kerry, in the 
city of Fahan, is an example of an advanced 
stage of construction. There are remains of a 
seaward wall; within it a ruined ‘‘clochaun,” 
round which runs a drain, and from the upper 
end, a paved way to the covered entrance in 
the rampart, which is flanked by the guard- 
houses. Outside is a souterrain, and the approach 
is protected by a series of earthworks. The 
main wall is 240 ft. long and 15 to 25 ft. 
thick. The remains of Fahan have been recently 
surveyed by Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister, and 
reference should be made to his paper in the 
thirtieth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and to Mr. Westropp’s 
work on the ‘ Ancient Forts of Ireland.’ 

With regard to ringed forts, Mr. Westropp 
classified them according to the number of rings 
by which they have been entrenched. Dun 
Onacht, at the ‘‘seven churches,” is a single fort 
or house, and this and similar forts of both earth 
and stone are entrenched in a ditch forming one 
ring; Dun Oghil, near Kilronan, is a two- 
ringed fort ; Dun Ainghus has four rings; and 
there is rarely any trace of a greater number, 
though the histories speak of forts with seven 


rings. Dun Conor has three enclosures, but not 
three rings. 
Archdeacon Thomas supplemented Mr. 


Westropp’s valuable observations with some 
remarks on the similarity between Dun A‘nghus 
and the fort of Tre Ceiri in Wales ; the latter 
is more inaccessible, though the situation of the 
former is more grandly surrounded ; both have 
chevaux de frise. The remains of the Welsh 
fort are more scanty than those of the Irish, 
the stone being of inferior quality. Similar 
forts exist at Penmaenmawr and on Conway 
mountain. Mr. Milligan added some judicious 
practical observations. 

Mr. R. J. Ussher then addressed the meeting 
on the subject of the birds of the coast, which 
had been observed in countless numbers during 
the journey. The guillemot, the razor-bill, the 
puffin, and the chough abound. The peregrine 
falcon preys upon the others, and the golden 
eagle still exists in Donegal and Mayo, though 
the destruction of its eggs has made it very 
scarce. The eggs of the rock-dwelling birds are 





so formed as to roll in a curve, and thus saved 
from the risk of destruction by falling sheer 
down the rock; but this provision of nature 
is neutralized when men fire guns or frighten 
the birds by noises, as the startled birds fly 
hurriedly and the eggs are dashed to the abyss. 
The common gull, so called, is the least common 
kind of gull here. The red-crested merganser 
and other cognate species flourish. 

Dr. Vachell, of Cardiff, followed with an 
account of the plants of the country. He 
regretted the great destruction of maiden-hair 
fern which was going on, roots being plucked 
to be planted in soil which was uncongenial to 
them. The leek and seakale were referred to 
as abundant in these parts. 

The innovation of holding a meeting for 
addresses and discussion gave great satisfaction 
to the members, and it is hoped that the pre- 
cedent now established may be followed in 
future excursions. Mr. Cochrane presided. 

The inspection of the city of Fahan involved 
a walk of nine miles, and included a larger 
number of beehive structures than had been 
observed elsewhere, partly because a larger 
number had been erected there, and partly 
because a less proportion of those erected had 
been destroyed. It was observed that beehive 
structures are still being put up here, even the 
pigsties being built in that form. 

Time did not allow of a visit to the Blasquet 
Islands; and the next landing was at the 
Skelligs, so named, doubtless, in allusion to the 
sharp points of the rocks. The Lesser Skellig 
is inhabited only by the gannet, which 
whitens the whole face of the _ rocks. 
At the end is a magnificent natural arch, 
The approach to the Greater Skellig was not 
without some danger; and the ship authorities 
would not allow more than one boatload of 
twenty persons to attempt it. These were 
selected from the more earnest archeologists of 
the party, and included two ladies. The way 
to reach the summit, from the lighthouse 
road, is by the remains of the great flight of 
600 steps up the cliff, or by the still more difli- 
cult road which was enjoined on pilgrims as a 
penance, Whichever is adopted, the explorer 
is rewarded by a unique sight. Here are the 
remains of a perfect laura, the cells of the 
monks on the very edge of the precipice ; the 
beehive dwellings ascomplete as when they were 
made; and an oratory andtheremains of achurch 
of somewhat later construction, dedicated to 
St. Michael. Adjoining the church is a small 
cemetery, containing several crosses and slabs 
with inscribed crosses, embedded in sea-pink. 

The evening of Monday was occupied by 
steaming into Berehaven and Bantry Bay, and 
by a visit to Glengariff, which did not yield any 
archzological result. By Tuesday morning 
Cape Clear was reached, and a landing made at 
Clear Island. The east window of the church 
of St. Keiran is of peculiar form, having two 
narrow lights with angular heads. An ossuary, 
where the skulls looked out silently on a fine 
growing mallow, gave rise to thought. The 
abbey and castle of Sherkin, a name which is 
said to signify ‘‘ the lovely little island,” were 
next visited. This was the first occasion on the 
cruise in which we passed from prehistoric, or 
proto-historic, to medizeval times. The abbey 
had a short existence, having been founded in 
the second half of the fifteenth century, and 
destroyed in the first half of the sixteenth. The 
tower and walls of the church remain, and por- 
tions of the domestic buildings. The transept 
has two gables on its east wall. The castle 
belonged to the O’Driscolls. 

The steamer then proceeded to Queenstown, 
where it anchored for the night, and in the 
morning of Wednesday Ardmore was reached. 
Here is a remarkable group of antiquities. 
Probably the latest of the round towers, of 
excellent masonry, enriched with a string 
course on each of the four stories of which 
it is composed, forms in its upper story a 
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watch tower, from which the country round 
may be observed to a great distance. It 
adjoins the cathedral church, which belongs 
to the twelfth century, and is of Romanesque 
and transitional architecture. Near the door 
is erected a stone with ogham inscription, 
removed from the earlier church, erected by 
Declan, a companion if not a predecessor of 
St. Patrick. Of the church little remains 
except the shrine of the founder. At a short 
distance is a holy well, on which are very rude 
sculptures representing the Crucifixion, and 
near the well the remains of another building, 
of which little more than the east wall is 
standing ; but these were not visited for want 
of time. 

The last landing effected was at Bag-in-bun, 
co. Wexford, a name for which the only 
origin suggested was the somewhat whimsical 
one that it is a combination of the names of 
two Norman ships, the Bague and the Bonne. 
Here is a cliff-castle formed by an earthwork, 
which Mr, G. H. Orpen, who Jed the party, 
attributed to Raymond le Gros, who landed 
here with eighty followers in 1170, and by a 
device, of which something was heard in the 
late South African War, entangled his enemy, 
who much outnumbered his own forces, with a 
herd of cattle, and scored a great victory. Here 
is also a mysterious inscribed stone, which 
Mr. Orpen dates back to Raymond’s time, and 
interprets as a blundering copy of the inscrip- 
tion on an old Celtic cross at Carew Castle, 
Pembrokeshire, attributing the erection of the 
cross to one Margiteut (an early form of the 
name Meredith). 

Altogether the voyage extended over 1,000 
miles, and embraced the coast antiquities of 
every county on the seaboard of Ireland, except 
Wicklow. 

The proceedings closed with a well-earned 
vote of thanks to the captain and chief engineer 
of the Magic, whose care and skill had con- 
tributed to render a cruise, which was not 
without elements of danger, both safe and suc- 
cessful. Some pieces of plate were subscribed 
for and presented to Mr. Cochrane and Mr. 
Milligan in acknowledgment of their excellent 
organization and untiring attention to all the 
details. The services of Mr. Westropp, not 
only as the principal author of the ‘Guide,’ but 
also as the conductor of the members over 
many of the islands with which he was familiar, 
were acknowledged. The weather, after the 
first day, was propitious. 

Archzeological cruises and tours have two 
main objects : the first, to enable the archzo- 
logist to verify by inspection on the spot the 
objects that have been described in published 
works; the second, by discussion between 
experts on the spot, to add to the store of 
general archzeological knowledge. These may 
be compared respectively to a clinical lecture 
and a consultation of physicians. If, however, the 
first end has in the present cruise had more pro- 
minence than the second, it is because most of 
the antiquities have recently been so well sur- 
veyed and described by competent writers that 
little room was left for original research, though 
the cruise has not been without result under that 
head. The circumstance that it was attended 
by representatives of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, and that among the party were digni- 
taries of more than one Church, gave it a tone 
of international and interdenominational friend- 
liness that was very pleasant. 








CONGRESS OF ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Tue fifteenth Congress of the thirty-nine 
Archeological Societies in union with the Society 
of Antiquaries was held at Burlington House on 
the 7th inst., and was very numerously attended 
by delegates of the various constituent bodies. 
Lord Avebury being unavoidably absent, the 
chair was taken by Lord Balcarres. 





After the usual business Mr. Chalkley Gould 
presented a report from the Earthworks Com- 
mittee stating that the Committee had been 
enlarged by the inclusion of Lord Balcarres as 
chairman, Sir John Evans, Mr. Haverfield, and 
Lieut.-Cols. Attree and Ruck, of the Royal 
Engineers. Many offers of help have been received, 
and more may be expected when the copies of the 
scheme, now being circulated by the various 
societies, have been finally distributed. The 
Cardiff Naturalists’ Society have undertaken a 
survey of the hill forts and earthworks of 
Glamorgan. Reference is made to the purchase 
by the Brighton Corporation of the camp at 
Hollingbury, and the gift by the Duke of 
Norfolk to Sheffield of the fortified hill called 
Wincobank. Maiden Bower, in Bedfordshire, 
and Willington on the Ouse are, however, in 
danger of destruction. The Committee also 
presented a paper of hints which they thought 
would be a useful appendix to their scheme. 

Mr. Haverfield pointed out that the work 
of making records could not be regarded 
as at all complete unless it was accompanied 
by an accurate survey giving plans and con- 
tours. Some excavation at least should be 
done in order to settle the date. He also 
pointed out that a survey was being made in 
North Germany giving accurate plans and par- 
ticulars of the camps there that were supposed 
to be the work of the Saxons. This would be 
of great value to English workers for purposes 
of comparison. Prof. Windle also spoke of the 
need of accurate surveys, and asked that care 
should be taken that excavations should not be 
made at haphazard. He suggested that a list 
of authorities that could be consulted should 
be issued in any future papers. Other 
members gave useful information, and in 
reply to the suggestion that money and 
expert advice were required, Lord Balcarres 
pointed out that the Earthworks Committee 
could not help in that way, but that the Society 
of Antiquaries might assist, at any rate by 
giving advice. He also stated that there was 
urgent necessity for preliminary lists and 
surveys, which might be supplemented as time 
and money allowed. Mr. Willis-Bund, Chair- 
man of the Worcestershire County Council, 
pointed out that if lists were at once prepared 
and sent to the County Councils, it was probable 
that help might be obtained for the preservation 
of earthworks from immediate danger. Mr. 
Ralph Nevill suggested that it would be most 
helpful if some copies of typical plans published 
of the North German camps could be included in 
any future publication of the Earthworks Com- 
mittee. Mr. C. H. Read spoke of the need for 
cataloguing tumuliand similarsepulchral remains, 
which supplied almost the only material for the 
earlier history of our islands. He referred to 
his paper on the subject read at the Belfast 
meeting of the British Association, and men- 
tioned records made for the War Office on 
Salisbury Plain and the great work of General 
Pitt Rivers. It was agreed that the Earth- 
works Committee should be asked to take up 
this subject in addition to their present opera- 
tions on defensive earthworks. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that the Com- 
mittee for promoting the Safe Custody of Local 
Records had been waiting for the Government 
to present the Bill which, it understood, had 
been prepared. It was agreed that Govern- 
ment should be asked to do this, so that steps 
might be taken to make its provisions known 
and obtain the support that all archeologists 
were likely to give to it. The Sub-Committee 
were asked to take immediate steps for calling 
the attention of all public bodies and private 
owners to the pressing necessity for the preser- 
vation of all records. 

Mr. J. H. Round read a paper on ‘ Place- 
names,’ carrying further the suggestions made 
by him some years ago in the paper published 
by the Congress. He pointed out the great 
importance attaching to Mr, Stevenson’s forth- 





coming ‘ Index to Names,’ and the value of such 
sources as genuine Saxon charters, Feet of 
Fines, the ‘Calendar of Ancient Deeds’ 
just issued by the Record Office, and old 
estate maps prepared locally. On the other 
hand, such sources as the ‘Testa de Nevill,’ 
Dugdale, and the Ordnance Survey must be 
treated with suspicion. He indicated that the 
Committee appointed by the Congress would 
ask the help of local societies to enlist workers 
to examine thoroughly certain specified autho- 
rities and certain portions of country, and also 
advocated an effort to correct the recent adop- 
tion of wrong forms, of which he gave an 
amusing instance—the Manhall of Domesday 
now appearing on the Ordnance map as Emanuel 
Wood. On the motion of the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield it was agreed that Mr. Round’s paper 
should be printed, and circulated to all members 
of societies in union; and Mr. Haverfield sug- 
gested that Mr. Stevenson should be urged to 
print at once his list up to a.p. 1100, by which 
date the antiquary had already begun his 
perversions. 

Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore gave an account 
of the recently formed Canterbury and York 
Society, which had already obtained suflicient 
support to justify it in proceeding vigorously 
with the publication of the Bishops’ Registers of 
various dioceses. 

After an interval for lunch the Congress 
listened with great interest to a paper by Mr. 
E. S. Prior, in which, with the help of a large 
number of lantern-slides, he gave an account of 
his attempt to produce a system of classifying 
effigies. The idea was that effigies, of which 
England possessed some 2,000 examples, could 
be divided into the three main classes of 
Purbeck, Freestone, and Alabaster, and that 
they were the production of local trade centres 
where these materials prevailed, the use and 
fashion of material being in the order indicated. 
Mr. St. John Hope gave some corroborative 
particulars as to the use of alabaster, and stated 
that the Sub-Committee would probably adopt 
some such plan when they issued their report 
and scheme of record. 








EARLY CROSSES IN THE HIGH PEAK, 
St. Albans, Sydenham. 

Dvurine last month, in connexion with in- 
vestigations into the early history and bounds 
of the Forest of the High Peak, several 
excursions were undertaken over the wilder 
parts of the Peak district which were familiar 
to me in earlier years. I had the great advan- 
tage of having for my companion Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, the numismatist and antiquary, who 
knows the region well. The occasional remains of 
crosses and cross-stumps have been noticed once 
or twice on these Derbyshire moors, and a paper 
contributed to the Reliquary some years ago, 
when under the editorship of the late Mr. 
Llewellynn Jewitt, asserted with some confi- 
dence that they marked out the three great 
divisions or wards of the Forest of the Peak. I 
had various reasons for doubting this statement, 
and a recent careful examination of the extant 
maps, drawn up by commissioners in 1638-40, 
of the commons and wastes within the Forest, 
at the time when the project of disafforesting 
was intended to be carried out, convinced me 
to the contrary. On these maps a variety of 
crosses are named and figured, and during four 
long rambles over the moors my friend and 
myself have endeavoured to trace some of them. 
In so doing, the theory I had formed that they 
were exceptionally early parish, or rather paro- 
chial chapelry or lordship, bounds, has been 
abundantly corroborated. At all events, the 
crosses have no connexion with forest bounds, 
nor are they (or those whose traces we have up 
to now examined) terminal stones of monastic 
lands. Nor could they for the most part, in 
such a district as this, be termed, by any stretch 
of imagination, mere wayside crosses. 
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We used the 6-inch to the mile Ordnance maps, 
and our first visit was to an angle on old Mellor 
Moor (enclosed in 1676) where Primrose 
Lane meets Black Lane. There stood a cross, 
apparently perfect, in the seventeenth century, 
and it is marked as ‘‘remains of a cross” on 
the Ordnance Survey. It might easily be passed 
by, as it is on the further side of a stone wall 
that flanks the road, save that recently a stout 
oak cross has been fixed in the socket. The 
base or stump is rudely squared, and stands 
42in. high; it is 32in. wide at the base, and 
29in. at the top. The socket in the centre 
is 1lin. square. This cross is at an obtuse angle 
on the boundary line between Mellor and that 
part of the present New Mills which used to be 
known as Whittle hamlet. 

Half a mile to the north-west is a point called 
Jordanwall Nook, where six roads or lanes 
meet. In the seventeenth century this point 
was known, both before and after the Common- 
wealth, as an important landmark, called 
**Armfield Pole” or ‘“Arnefield Poule,” with 
other variants. I have found it marked on 
three early maps, in each case figured as a con- 
siderable base with a pole rising out of it, which 
was probably a substitute for an older cross. 
The name Arnefield seems to have wholly dis- 
appeared, but one of the lanes is still called 
Pole Lane. This is on a boundary line, and is 
described in a survey and map of 1695 as part- 
ing the hamlets of Whittle and Thornsett and 
Mellor. At this spot, at the junction of two of 
the roads, is a large piece of boulder stone that 
has been roughly hewn, measuring about 37 in. 
by 25in., and over the stone wall is another 
considerable fragment. These are probably the 
remains of the base of Arnefield pole or cross 
when it was broken up. 

A little to the north of this, on the left-hand 
side of Shiloh Road, where it is joined by an 
obviously old roadway called Chatterton Lane, 
coming from Mellor Hall, we expected to find 
another cross. By the roadside are five large 
fragments of an obviously broken-up stone of 
some size, which appears likely to have been 
the base of a cross. This, too, was on the 
boundary line of Mellor, where the road from 
the old manor house intersected it. 

Exactly a mile to the north of this, at an 
angle of Ludworth Moor where there is no 
road near, but merely an almost disused track, 
stand the Robin Hood Picking Rods, so named 
for more than a century. On one of the 
Charles I. maps they are figured as ‘‘the two 
standinge stones called Maiden Stones,” and 
roughly drawn. These two pillar stones stand 
in round socket-holes, 12in. apart, in a great 
stone about 80in. long by 49in. broad. The 
taller stands 45 in. above the base, and has a 
girth at the bottom of 594in.; the shorter 
stands only 30 in. high, but has a girth of 67 in. 
‘They have been pulled out of their sockets more 
than once in the past hundred years, and are 
both mutilated. Part of the top of the shorter 
one (27 in. long) is built into an adjacent wall. 
To judge from the analogy of the Bow Stones, 
five miles off to the north across the Cheshire 
border, they originally had filleted heads of 
undoubted Saxon work, and may be com- 
pared with a small filleted Saxon pillar in the 
porch of Bakewell church, and another taller 
one at Clulow. They stand at an important 
boundary point, about 1,200 ft. high, where the 
townships of Ludworth, Chisworth, Mellor, and 
Rowarth meet. 

Follow the track from these stones due 
east for exactly a mile, just where bench-mark 
1075.2 appears on the Ordnance map, and at 
the precise spot where the old track crosses the 
boundary between Rowarth and Charlesworth 
{a Glossop chapelry) is the large fragment of 
the rude base of another cross, which has been 
used at a later date as a direction stone, the 
letters Lupw, for Ludworth, being still legible. 
-Another fragment of it is in an adjacent wall. 

Continuing on the same boundary line for 





half a mile in a south-east direction, we reached 
the stone long known as Abbot’s Chair. It is 
marked ‘‘ Abots Chere” in a Charles I. map. 
This stone measures 37 in. by 24in., and 
stands 24 in. high; it is hollowed out to a width 
of about 17 in., with three of the sides raised 
5 in., so as to form a kind of rough chair with a 
low back and sides. Closer examination shows 
that the hollow is really an old socket, pre- 
sumably for a large cross, one side of which has 
been split off by the action of frost or human 
violence. The road that passes near it from 
the north to Hayfield is called Monks Road. 
It was in this division (Longdendale) of the Peak 
Forest that the Abbot of Basingwerk had con- 
siderable rights and a large grange, and possibly 
this stone may have been thus mutilated and 
obtained its present name in pre-Reformation 
days. It is significant that the ‘‘ chair” stands 
on the exact spot where the boundary is sud- 
denly deflected at a right angle; and at a dis- 
tance of 200ft. from the chair stone, on the 
other side of the Monks Road, on the spot 
where the boundary resumes a south-easterly 
direction, is the perfect stump of another cross. 
This is a well-cut base, and obviously medizval 
or after the Norman Conquest. A possible 
theory to account for this sudden divergence, 
and the erection so near at hand of a second 
cross, need not be stated. 

It may here be mentioned that the shaft of a 
medizeval cross with chamfered edges, having 
the top subsequently carved into a sundial, 
with the date 1706, was examined by us at 
Coldwell Clough, on the route from Hayfield to 
Edale ; and another medizeval base and part of 
a shaft (thirteenth century) in a field on the 
high ground to the south of Hope Church. In 
these three cases the medieval work offered a 
contrast distinguishable at a glance from the 
ruder and apparently much older work. 

When going by the old British trackway or 
pass (a subsequent pack-horse route) from 
Hayfield over Kinder, to drop down into Edale 
Valley, we came, at the highest point of the 
pass (1,750 ft.), to the fairly well-known Edale 
Head Cross, which I had seen on several 
occasions many years ago. It has no base; it 
is more knocked about, and stands somewhat 
lower out of the ground (57 in.), than used to be 
the case. A photograph taken in 1890 showed 
that it had been moved since that date. The 
head is a Latin cross. Incised within the head 
on the side towards the track are lines forming 
another cross, and within this ‘‘I. G. 1610.” 
A survey of parts of the Peak Forest was begun 
in 1610, John Gell being one of the com- 
missioners; but it was resisted, and never 
completed. This cross, however, is obviously 
far older than that date. It stands at a right 
angle on the boundary line between Edale 
and Hayfield. In this high and exposed 
situation the cross has naturally become much 
weathered ; but the front of the shaft of the 
cross seems to bear traces of Saxon knot- 
work. The edges of the shaft are, however, 
chamfered, which is against a Saxon date. My 
idea at present is that this may have been a 
large Saxon cross, and that when the Normans 
were laying out the wards of their forest the 
old cross was somewhat altered and adapted. 
This cross can claim to be a forest as well 
as a parochial boundary, for here, I believe, 
the three forest wards met of Longdendale, of 
Ashop and Edale, and of the Campana or 
Champion. This cross is still sometimes known 
as the Champion Cross, and those who have 
not known that Champion was only an old 
variant for Champagne, or open district, have 
invented foolish would-be legends and ballads, 
of comparatively modern days, to account for 
the title. 

On descending the exceedingly steep track 
termed Jacob’s Ladder, the upper end of the 
Vale of Edale is reached by crossing the small 
river Noe by a rebuilt mediseval pack-horse 
bridge. A supporting stone of the end of the 





bridge parapet on the Edale side appears to 
have Saxon markings; but this may, perhaps, 
be another case of weathering. Arrangements 
have been made for the careful photographing 
of this stone and the Edale Cross, when the 
truth as to their markings will probably be 
ascertained. 

Ata point on the verge of Abney Moor, by 
bench-mark 1211.2, about a mile to the south- 
east of Bradwell, where the townships of 
Abney, Hazelbadge, and Bradwell converge, 
Robin’s Cross (or Robin Hood’s Cross) used to 
stand. We found the rough early base stone, 
showing half of a squared socket, protruding 
from the bottom of a well-built stone wall, close 
to a stile into an old roadway. 

It may also be mentioned that last year Mr. 
Andrew found a tall Saxon cross shaft, well 
worked on each side, in the midst of one of the 
high field-walls of North Derbyshire, not far 
from his residence at Cadster House, between 
Chapel-en-le-Frith and Whaley Bridge. Its 
exact position cannot be given for fear of 
trespass, and after being carefully photographed 
it has been built up again into the wall. This, 
too, is at an angle of an old boundary line. 

There yet remain a variety of other cross 
sites marked on the Charles I. maps, and other 
likely boundary sites to be searched for; and 
particular interest pertains to the fact that in 
two sites not yet thoroughly searched double 
crosses rising out of a single stone are indicated 
on the early maps, wholly different in their 
figuring from the pillar stones of the Robin 
Hood Picking Rods. 

One enters Cheshire at Disley, just outside 
the bounds of the old Peak Forest, and also 
the old forest of Macclesfield or Lyme. On the 
moors immediately above Lyme Hall, the beauti- 
fully situated seat of Lord Newton, are the 
Bow Stones. They are a pair of pillars which 
are strikingly similar to the Derbyshire Picking 
Rods, save that the Cheshire ones have got 
portions of the undoubted Saxon filleting work 
round their heads. Some two miles from these, 
on Whaley Moor, we also saw a large stone with 
two squared sockets that had certainly at one 
time held a pair of crosses, near to a boundary 
angle and by the side of an old disused road. 
I have seen a photograph of two small late 
Saxon crosses now in Lyme Hall grounds, 
moved there, I believe, from somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. Could they have come 
from this situation? The arms of these crosses 
protrude but a very little way, and they could 
have easily stood side by side. So far as I 
know the Cheshire Bow Stones are not on 
present boundary lines, and this seems to con- 
travene what is apparently a rule of their loca- 
tion in Derbyshire. But can the Cheshire 
boundaries have been changed at this point ? 

It may seem somewhat foolish to write about 
these crosses and cross-bases, and fragments, 
until the district has been more thoroughly 
searched, and the whole subject more carefully 
worked out. But I am anxious that any help 
or ideas that others can give should be supplied 
soon. Iam much interested in the volumes of 
that big scheme the ‘‘ Victoria County Histories” 
for my own county of Derby, which are now in 
course of preparation, and am closely studying 
much that pertains to the forests of the Peak and 
Duffield Frith for that purpose, whilst Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, the great authority on that sub- 
ject, is dealing separately with the pre-Norman 
sculptured stones. I am anxious to know what 
can be said against my own gradually maturing 
theory as to these crosses, or whether anything 
better can be suggested, All hitherto identified 
are on important boundary lines. I think they 
are almost all pre-Norman, and I am inclined 
to believe that they mark the setting out of 
ecclesiastical divisions or parishes, or parochial 
chapelries, soon after the reconversion of Eng- 
land had become an established fact, and when 
Christianity under the ordering of Theodore 
and Wilfrid was becoming definitely organized, 
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and ceasing to be mere scattered groups of 
missionary stations. I dare not ask to trespass 
on your space so as to give reasons why this 
was probably early accomplished in Derbyshire. 
It is, however, obvious that, if ecclesiastical 
bounds were to be marked out in a compara- 
tively wild and treeless district, something 
artificial would be needed in far greater abund- 
ance than in ordinary districts, where large 
trees, river banks, or the lands pertaining to 
particular holders could readily be named or 
pointed out. 

If an ordinary cross marked the boundary of 
two of these divisions, being usually placed 
at some angle or at the intersection of a track- 
way, can it be that a double cross was used to 
mark the meeting-point of three or more such 
divisions, as is the case at the Picking Rods ? 

J. Cuartes Cox. 








INJURIOUS IVY. 
Bishopstone, Salisbury. 

I am obliged to you for calling attention to 
the mischief caused to churches by the un- 
checked growth of ivy, in your paper of May 7th. 
In a charge I have lately delivered in this 
archdeaconry I called attention to your words, 
and I added the following, which I think you 
may like te have :— 


“The church of Great Durnford in this arch- 
deaconry is undergoing repair. Mr. Ponting, of 
Marlborough, is the architect, and he has reported 
as follows: ‘As regards the tower, I cannot too 
strongly enforce the necessity for eradicating the 
ivy, which, being the growth of centuries, has a 
special interest, but is causing great injury to the 
structure...... It has grown into and bulged out the 
masonry to the extent of eight inches, and from 
the south side it spreads over the whole tower. I 
am aware that a strong local feeling exists in favour 
of retaining this ivy, but it must be clearly under- 
stood that this can only be indulged in at the 
expense of the tower.’”’ 


I hope that these warning words will produce 
the desired effect. 
Francis Lear, Archdeacon of Sarum. 








SALES, 


AT Christie’s, on the 28th ult., De Wint’s drawing, 
A Cornfield near Tring, fetched 115/., and Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum, 71 plates, 95/. 

Two water-colours by Turner, from the Novar 
Collection, were the principal items in the sale on the 
2nd inst,, viz., Kusnacht, Lake of Lucerne, 756/ , and 
The Rigi, Early Morning (Dark Rigi), 861/.; while a 
third Turner, Berncastel on the Moselle, realized 
3997. Other drawings: M. A. Burke, The Font in 
St. Mark's, Venice, 1317. Sir J. Gilbert, A State 
Trumpeter of the Time of Charles I., 667. C. Haag, 
The Holy Rock, Jerusalem, 110/. H. G. Hine, 
On the South Downs, 71/. Millais, The White 
Cockade, 68/7. P. R. Morris, Silver Twilight, 
54l. D. G. Rossetti, The Loving Cup, 1782. 
D, Cox, Gleaners returning from the Harvest- 
Fields, 637. T.S. Cooper, Cattle by a River, 997. A. 
Mauve, Two Cows and a Peasant-Girl in a Pasture, 
607. E. Nicol, Shall I Emigrate? 58. J. Holland, 
View in Venice, 1577. P.de Wint, View over a River, 
with milkmaid and cows, 89/7. Birket Foster, On the 
Thames, 577. Pictures: B. W. Leader, The Breezy 
Morn, 378. J. MacWhirter, A Winter Fairy, 147/. 
Vicat Cole, Evening Shadows, 115/. 

The following pictures were sold on the 4th inst.: 
A. Kauffman, A Boy and Two Girls, with a bow and 
arrows, 1527. I. Ostade, A Frozen River Scene, 110/, 
J. Crome, Sprowston Mill, Norwich, 262/. 








fine-Art Gassiy. 


Last Tuesday was the private view at the 
Little Gallery, 40a, Victoria Street, of Mr. 
W. Alister Macdonald’s pictures in water colour 
of Old and New London, and of portraits exhi- 
bited by M. Theobald Chartran at the galleries 
of Messrs. Knoedler & Co. in Old Bond Street, 


Last Thursday Sir Charles Holroyd opened 
the Amateur and Students’ Art Exhibition at 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery. It will be open 
until Monday, July 18th. 





An exhibition of portraits, landscapes, &c., 
executed between 1831 and 1903 by Alexander 
Blaikley, will be held at the Modern Gallery, 
175, Bond Street. The private view is to-day, 
and the exhibition will remain open until the 
23rd inst. 


Mr. A. E. Bonner is now showing at 18, 
Holland Street, Kensington, little pictures in 
oil and water colour by Mr. R. G. Goodman. 


Tue Birmingham Art Gallery has purchased 
from Messrs. Carfax & Co. three pictures by 
the late Edward Calvert. Calvert is still 
unrepresented at the National Gallery or the 
Tate, though a fine example of his art is at the 
Luxembourg. 


Tue King has conferred upon the Society of 
Miniature Painters (at the Modern Gallery, 
175, Bond Street) the title of ‘* Royal.” 


THe Temps of last Thursday week had an 
interesting note derived from the Russian 
press. Verestchagin’s widow has received the 
news from Port Arthur that amongst the 
wreckage thrown up on the shore of the Liao 
Tung Peninsula a picture has been discovered, 
painted by Verestchagin, which is his last work. 
This canvas represents a council of war presided 
over by Admiral Makharoff. It is almost 
uninjured, in spite of its long exposure to sea 
water. 


Boru Salons have now closed their doors for 
another year, and have been visited by upwards 
of 600,000 persons. The old Salon has taken 
about 241,000 francs, and the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts 124,178 francs. 


THE death was announced on Wednesday 
of Joseph Paul Blanc, a well-known artist, 
who was born at Montmartre (Seine) on 
January 25th, 1846, and_ studied art 
under E. Bin and Cabanel at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. In 1867 he obtained the Grand 
Prix de Rome, and his earlier pictures 
include ‘ Persée,’ which obtained him a medal 
in 1870, and is now in the Nimes Museum ; 
*L’Enlévement du Palladium,’ which procured 
him a First Class Medal in 1872, and is now 
in the museum at Angers; and ‘ L’Invasion,’ 
1872, now in the museum at Sedan, which 
is probably his most popular work. He 
executed a large number of mural paintings: 
one, ‘ Histoire de Clovis,’ is at the Panthéon ; 
a series of fourteen paintings, illustrating ‘ La 
Passion du Christ,’ is in St. Pierre at Douai ; 
and an escalier at the Ministry of War. 


WE are sorry also to hear of the death, at the 
comparatively early age of forty-five years, of 
M. Virgile Josz, the art critic, who had a great 
knowledge of eighteenth-century life in France. 
He published two books, one on Fragonard, and 
the other on Watteau, each with the sub-title 
of ‘Mceurs du XVIII° Siécle.’ Both are 
interesting and _ entertaining, though not 
scientific biographies. Amid much that is 
picturesque M. Josz managed to _inter- 
polate a great quantity of facts, derived 
chiefly from Mariette and other writers on 
French art. These books appeared in instal- 
ments in the Mercure de France, and a third 
volume on Chardin was only just finished 
before M. Josz’s death. His other books in- 
cluded ‘Hans Wyll,’ ‘Une Sérénade,’ and ‘Clavel 
d’Haurimonts.’ He also wrote, in conjunction 
with Louis Dumur, ‘Don Juan en Flandre,’ 
which was produced at the Odéon ; ‘ Rembrandt,’ 
a drama in five acts, which appeared at the 
Nouveau Théatre ; ‘ Maquignon,’ at the Théatre 
Sarah Bernhardt; and a comedy in three acts, 
‘Ma Bergiére,’ which was produced at Brussels. 


Tue collection of pictures of the Comte du 
Quincey, lately dispersed at the Hétel Drouot, 
included a very interesting portrait of a man by 
Mabuse, generally os ¥7 to be a portrait of 
the artist himself. It is a half-length of a 
figure in a dark green doublet, white shirt, 





and brown mantle, holding a rolled-up manu- 
script in the right hand. It was purchased 
for 28,000 francs by M. Kleinberger. 


Tue Brussels Museum has recently made 
some important additions to its collection of 
old pictures. Four were acquired at the sale 
of the Princess Mathilde in Paris: a whole- 
length portrait of a gentleman, attributed to 
Moretto; ‘Le Tambourineur,’ by Jan van 
Boordt ; ‘ Portrait of an Artist,’ by Adrien Key; 
and a ‘ Portrait of a Warrior,’ by Juste Sutter- 
mans. ‘Un Philosophe,’ by Gerard Dow, was 
given by Madame Goldschmidt-Bischoffsheim ; 
and ‘L’Immolation de Polyxéne,’ by Tiepolo, was 
acquired at the Somzée sale in Brussels. Other 
works were ‘La Féte des Rois,’ by Jean Lys; 
‘La Plage de Scheveningue,’ by E. van der 
Poel ; an interior by Dirk van Delen; ‘ Ronde 
d’Amour,’ by Rottenhamer, from the Menke 
sale at Brussels; ‘La Cuisiniére,’ by Pieter 
Aertsens ; and an interior by David Ryckaert. 
In the large hall twenty-five new pieces of 
sculpture have been added, and a series of 
bronzes by Constantin Meunier. 
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MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


QUEEN’s HALL.—Philharmonic Concert. London Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concert. 

Tue seventh and last concert of the 
ninety-second season of the Philharmonic 
Society took place at Queen’s Hall on 
June 30th. The programme opened with 
Edward German’s ‘Rhapsody on March 
Themes,’ a clever work with a characteristic 
principal theme and a subordinate one of 
marked breadth and beauty. The ‘ Rhap- 
sody,’ produced at the Norwich Festival 
of 1902, was performed, according to the 
programme book, for the “first time in 
London.” It might, however, have been 
stated that it is an expansion of a work 
entitled ‘In Commemoration,’ produced at 
the Philharmonic Society’s concert of 
June 17th, 1897. The music was well 
rendered under the composer’s direction. 
The Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Octet 
was given as arranged by him for the 
Philharmonic Society in 1829. The spark- 
ling music, written when the composer was 
only seventeen years old, is scored with 
delicacy. And yet it is scarcely of sufficient 
importance to be thus given in detached 
form. When performed in 1829 it was 
introduced by Mendelssohn in his c 
minor Symphony as a substitute for the 
Minuet and Trio. Herr Kubelik played 
the solo part of Lalo’s ‘ Sinfonie Espagnole.’ 
The rendering of the opening movement 
was somewhat too formal; the waywardness 
and romance characteristic of Spanish folk- 
music were not fully revealed. The Andante, 
however, was beautifully played, and the 
Rondo with much spirit. The programme 
ended with Schubert’s great Symphony in c. 
All musicians love this composer if only 
for his many songs of matchless beauty, 
but the length of the symphony in ques- 
tion weakens its exceptionally strong 
points. How different from the Unfinished 
in B minor, in which Schubert proved that 
at times he could be as concise as Mozart or 
Beethoven! Throughout the season Dr. 
Cowen has shown himself a capable and 
energetic conductor; but next season he 
might, perhaps, give more novelties or 
unfamiliar works. The dates for 1905 are 
as follows: March 15th and 29th, April 13th, 
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May 11th and 25th, and June 8th and 
22nd. 

At this early stage of the new London 
Symphony Orchestra every step is of import- 
ance. The programme of the second concert 
last Saturday afternoon at Queen’s Hall 
compared unfavourably with the first; it 
was too long, and the choice of works was 
not one calculated either to display the 
merits of the orchestra or to test the powers 
of Mr. Charles Williams, the new conductor. 
It needs a ‘‘ Steinbach ” energy and enthu- 
siasm to make one forget that intellect out- 
weighs inspiration in Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony inE minor. Mr. Williams has a 
clear beat, and is evidently well acquainted 
with the music, but he was too reserved. 
Coming immediately after Dr. Richter, 
he may have felt nervous, to say 
nothing of the fact that he was at 
the head of a new orchestra. Definite 
judgment must, therefore, for the present be 
deferred. It was interesting to hear the 
boy Vecsey, and although his playing was 
in many ways remarkable, he was not at 
his best. In the Finale of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto zeal outran discretion, and had 
not Mr. Williams been cool and collected, 
a breakdown might easily have occurred. 
Vecsey plays it at a perilous rate, and an 
exhibition of this kind is of unfavourable 
augury. The Paganini Concerto which he 
played later on gave him full opportunity 
of showing his extraordinary command of 
the finger-board. Some of Paganini’s music 
has artistic value; the Concerto, however, is 
honest virtuose music. 








MASSENET’S ‘SALOME.’ 


THE composer of this opera, produced at 
Covent Garden on Wednesday evening, enjoys 
great popularity abroad; so far, however, as 
this country is concerned, his ‘Manon’ is the 
only work which may be said to have gained a 
footing. Under its original title, ‘Hérodiade,’ 
the opera in question was produced at the 
Brussels ‘‘ Monnaie” in 1881. Before the first 
Paris performance of 1884—in which, by the way, 
M. Jean de Reszké appeared for the first time 
as a tenor—the composer altered and added to 
his work, and this version has been recently 
revived at Paris. Reference was made in the 
Atheneum last week to a writer who considered 
the libretto a ‘‘gross caricature of sacred 
history.” The terse, yet vivid narrative in 
the Bible respecting the daughter of Herodias 
and the beheading of John the Baptist, 
with the dramatic situations and the oppor- 
tunities for picturesque effects and local colour- 
ing which it offers, has tempted more than one 
composer. The selection of such a subject for 
dramatic representation might be tolerated if 
treated with becoming seriousness and dignity ; 
‘Parsifal’ was based on a still more solemn theme, 
yet that drama has met with the approval of 
ministers of all kinds of religion. But M. 
Massenet apparently saw in the story merely 
«material for an effective opera of the old pattern, 
not for a serious music drama. He dealt with 
it in a theatrical rather than in a strictly dra- 
‘matic style. The title of the work, the names 
of the principal characters, and the scene of 
action have been changed so as to secularize it 
to a certain extent, but at the present day, 
when the text of an opera is justly regarded 
as a matter of high importance, no intelligent 
person could fail to recognize its source. The 
song ‘‘ II est doux, il est bon,” sung by Salomé 
in the first act, Herod’s “ Vision fugitive,” and the 
duet ‘‘Ce que je veux” for Salomé and Jean, 
have often been heard in the concert-room, and 





they are full of graceful melody, sentiment 
bordering on sentimentality, and delicate orches- 
tration. The second act is the strongest. 
Moriame the king is reclining on a couch while 
a ballet is being danced to dainty and plaintive 
music, somewhat reminiscent of ‘Carmen.’ The 
second tableau, with the arrival on the scene of 
the Roman proconsul, is effective, and in the 
earlier one the languid movements of the 
dancers accentuate the stir and brilliant 
pageant which follows. In this imposing stage 
spectacle, and in other places, the composer 
disappoints ; he seems on the verge of a strong 
musical utterance, but it usually leads to a burst 
of sound for chorus and orchestra, and a final 
high note which appeals to the gallery, result- 
ing in applause at most unsuitable moments. 
The aim to produce momentary effect is indeed 
felt throughout the work. 

As regards power of characterization the 
Jean music is decidedly weak. One phrase, 
intended to be typical of the prophet, is con- 
stantly repeated, but to copy the letter and not 
the spirit of Wagner is of little avail. The 
composer was at one time actually accused of 
Wagnerism, yet beyond the use of themes 
there is nothing in this work to recall such 
influence. Jean is, of course, the central 
figure of the piece, but in the music assigned 
to him there is next to nothing of the 
virility and austerity which we associate 
with the preacher of righteousness. At 
certain moments, indeed, and notably in the 
duet of the prison scene in the last act, there 
are even strains of light operetta type. Salomé 
is a striking figure, especially as impersonated 
by Madame Calvé, but her impassioned love 
music would be doubly impressive if the 
music of the prophet were in keeping with his 
character. M. Massenet was under the strong 
influence of Gounod and Verdi when he wrote 
this work. How far in his later operas he has 
thrown it off we cannot say ; ‘ Hérodiade,’ as 
mentioned above, is nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. 

The length of the opera seems to us a source 
of weakness. It is long, not because it occupies 
a long time, but because much of it might be 
shortened with advantage. 

The performance under the direction of Herr 
Lohse was admirable. There was a very strong 
cast. Besides Madame Calvé, already men- 
tioned, Madame Kirkby Lunn made the most of 
the unsympathetic réle of Hesatoade. M. Dal- 
mores impersonated Jean; M. Renaud, the King 
of Ethiopia ; M. Plangon, Phanuel ; while M. 
Gilibert presented an imposing figure as Caius 
Petronius. The opera was sumptuously 
mounted. 








RMiusical Gossiy. 


THE composer of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
has been knighted, and it is an honour which 
he well deserves. By merit he has won a pro- 
minent place among British musicians. Sir 
Edward Elgar has indeed achieved success 
without making any concessions to public taste. 
The honour is conferred on the man himself, 
but it is also a welcome recognition of native 
art. 


Tue French Minister of Public Instruction 
and of the Fine Arts offers a prize of one 
hundred pounds for a two-act lyrical opera ; 
also a sum of four hundred pounds for the pro- 
duction of the prize work at the Paris Théatre 
Lyrique. A libretto, ‘La Pupille de Figaro,’ 
by Henri Faure, is offered to competitors ; but, 
provided he comply with all other conditions 
(details of which may be obtained by applying to 
Direction des Beaux-Arts, Bureau des Théatres, 
1, Rue de Valois, Paris), any candidate may set 
to music one of his own choosing. As the com- 
petition is not described as international, we 
conclude that it is open only to French com- 
posers. 





THE novelties for the coming season of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Concerts under Arthur 
Nikisch are ‘ Variations and Double Fugue on a 
Merry Theme,’ by Georg Schumann; ‘ Die Insel 
der Kirke’ (second part of Ernst Boehe’s ‘ Aus 
Odysseus Fahrten’); ‘Istar,’ symphonic varia- 
tions by Vincent d’Indy ; Serenade for wind 
instruments by Lampe; and Strauss’s ‘Sinfonia 
Domestica.’ 


Miz. Sanpra Drovucker, the well-known 
pianist, has just published at Leipsic ‘Souvenirs 
sur Antoine Rubinstein,’ in which she gives 
various comments and criticisms of the great 
Russian pianist during his lessons at the Con- 
servatoire which he founded at St. Petersburg. 
Of the second movement of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in c minor, Op. 111, he declared that the 
human race was not worthy of such music. 


Dr. Witt1aM Henry Loneuurst, who died 
last month at the age of eighty-four, became a 
chorister boy at Canterbury Cathedral in 1827, 
assistant organist at the age of sixteen, and 
principal organist in 1873, a post which he held 
until 1898; and thus for the long period of 
seventy years he was connected with the music 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 


THE well-known teacher and composer of 
pianoforte music A. Léschhorn celebrated the 
eighty - fifth anniversary of his birth on the 
27th ult. Nearly seventy years ago he studied 
under Ludwig Berger, the teacher of Mendels- 
sohn. 


Tue Mendelssohn Scholarship has recently 
been won by Mr. George Dyson, who studied 
at the Royal College of Music under Sir Charles 
V. Stanford, Sir Frederick Bridge, and Messrs. 
W. S. Hoyte and Franklin Taylor. 


Tue first performance in German of M. 
Dupons’s ‘La Cabrera,’ which won the Sonzogno 
prize of 2,000/., will be given next season at the 
Court Opera, Vienna. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Tves. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Wep. Koyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
_ English Opera, Drury Lane 
Tuvrs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
_— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Fiorizel Reuter’s Recital. 3, St. James’s Hall. 


Sun. 
Mon. 


Fri. 


Sar. 
-- Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
a English Opera, Drury Lane, 2 30 and 8. 








DRAMA 


—~o— 


Bramatic Gossiy. 


ENGLISH actors show themselves ambitious 
and impulsive rather than judicious when they 
pit themselves, even in the cause of charity, 
against their French rivals. At the recent per- 
formance for the benefit of the benevolent fund 
of the Foreign Press Association, the feeling 
produced in the minds of thoughtful English- 
men by the contrast afforded was one of pro- 
found humiliation. 


A PERFORMANCE in French of ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande’ was given on Friday afternoon last 
week at the Vaudeville, with Madame Bern- 
hardt as Pelléas and Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
Mélisande. The English actress was, of course, 
heavily handicapped in having to employ a 
language of which she had not the complete 
mastery. Neither performance was, however, 
heard under conditions wholly favourable. It 
is satisfactory to find that in four recent editions 
of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ the superfluity of 
accent which once puzzled the scholar disappears. 


Wirx three performancesof ‘La Layette’ of M. 
Sylvane, a three-act comedy first seen at the 
Gymnase Dramatique on December 23rd, 1899, 
the season of French plays at the Avenue 
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concluded. M. Tarride played in capital 
style in his old part of Letourneux, Mlle. 
Regnier was vastly agreeable as Henriette, and 
Mile. Dorziat took the part of La Baronne 
Olga, a cocotte, first played by Madame Marcelle 
Leuder. The general performance was excel- 
lent. It is much to be regretted that a full 
appreciation of this excellent company was 
reserved for the eve of its departure. The 
ory performance of the ‘Bascule’ of M. 
Maurice Donnay was not given. 


‘A 24-n.p. ELopeMeEnr’ is the title bestowed 
by Mrs. Caleb Porter and M. G. Coudurier 
upon their rendering of ‘ L’Extraordinaire 
Aventure de Pierre Loujs et Henri de Forge,’ 
which has enjoyed a recent success at the 
Théatre des Capucines. Two fashionable ladies, 
who are the victims of an abduction, and find 
themselves compelled in a lonely chateau 
partially to strip themselves, are relieved to 
find they are the victims of an enterprising 
dressmaker seeking only to obtain the pattern 
of their frocks. This trifle was played at the 
New Theatre on the afternoon of the Ist inst. 
by Misses Marie Illington, Sarah Brooke, and 
Helen Rous, and Mr. Caleb Porter. 


A sERIES of pastoral representations began at 
the Botanical Gardens on Monday afternoon 
with scenes from ‘The Tempest’ and ‘ Faust,’ 
and with ‘Priscilla,’ an eighteenth-century 
duologue. In the evening ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ was given. Anambitiousanda 
varied programme has been arranged, to cover 
portions of three weeks. One distinct novelty 
is promised in ‘The Wild Goose Chase’ of 
Fletcher, a piece on which Farquhar founded 
his ‘Inconstant,’ and which has not, so far 
as we know, been seen since March, 1746, 
when, for her benefit, ‘*‘ Kitty” Clive revived 
it at Drury Lane, playing Margerina, the 
heroine. It was first acted at Court in 1621-2, 
and was first revived after the Restoration at 
the Theatre Royal, January 11th, 1668. 


Tue Court Theatre is being entirely re- 
modelled, and is to be available in October for 
the species of entertainment to which it has 
recently been devoted. It is to be feared that 
no alterations will get rid of the outside noises 
by whichafternoon representations areconstantly 
disturbed. 


Tue St. James’s Theatre will close on the 
15th inst., after the hundredth performance 
of ‘ From Saturday to Monday.’ 


AmonG curiosities of dramatic intelligence 
must surely rank the announcement, in a 
periodical specially occupied with the theatre, of 
**a matinée at the Duke of York’s Theatre on 
Tuesday evening.” 


THE entente between the English and 
American stage must have gone far when we 
find at the theatres commemorations of Inde- 
pendence Day in London as well as New York. 


Dvurinc the autumn a new three-act play by 
Mr. Pinero is to be produced by Messrs. Charles 
Frohman and Arthur Chudleigh. 


MapaME BeErN#ARDT’S country tour began 
on Monday in Dublin; on Tuesday she was at 
Belfast, Wednesday in Glasgow, Thursday in 
Edinburgh, Friday at Newcastle, and on 
Saturday afternoon and evening in Bradford 
and Leeds respectively. 


‘Tae Wispom or Lorp GLyNDE,’ a one-act 
comedy by Miss Estelle Burney, given at an 
afternoon presentation at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, deals with a familiar subject—that of 
&@ woman saturated with adoration, piqued by 
neglect, making herself the advances to a 
young lover who is clever enough to simulate 
indifference. Miss Granville, Mr. Dawson 
Milward, and Mr, A. E. George played the 
principal parts, 





His Masesty’s THEATRE closed on Thursday 
evening with what is called a review of the 
season. This, which has nothing to do with 
what the French call a revue, consists only of a 
series of performances of pieces or scenes that 
have been given in the course of the 
last twelve months. The fourth act of ‘The 
Darling of the Gods’ was interpreted by Mr. 
Tree and Miss Lily Brayton, the latter taking 
the part of Yo-San, first assigned to Miss Lena 
Ashwell. Mr. Tree as Richard and Mr. Asche as 
Bolingbroke next appeared in the first scene of 
the third act of ‘Richard II.’ Mr. Tree then 
played his great fantastic part of Malvolio to 
the Viola of Miss Tree and the Olivia of Miss 
Constance Collier. Last came ‘The Man who 
Was,’ with the manager as Austin Limmason. 
The novelty was warmly welcomed. 


SuBSEQUENT to her appearance in London, 
but scarcely, it is to be supposed, as a result 
thereof, Madame Réjane has withdrawn her 
proceedings for divorce against M. Porel, and it 
is at his theatre and her own late house, the 
Vaudeville, that she will reappear at the outset 
of the autumn season. 


Tue little theatre in Tottenham Street which 
was the scene of the Bancroft management, 
and of atemporary regeneration of the stage, 
will be replaced in the autumn by a more 
ambitious building. It is too much to hope that 
the new building will do as much for the drama 
as did its predecessor. Matters are now scarcely 
better than they were at the period of the pro- 
duction of ‘ Caste.’ 


Marie [Tuérise] Laurent, the well-known 
French actress, has died in her eightieth year. 
The sister of Henri Luguet (died 1875, the 
creator at the Porte-Saint-Martin of Frangois I. 
in ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’; Athos in ‘ La Jeunesse 
des Mousquetaires’; Faliero in ‘Les Noces 
Vénitiennes,’ &c.) and of René Luguet of the 
Vaudeville, and the daughter also of an actor, 
she was born at Tulle in La Corréze on June 
25th, 1825. Her début was made at Geneva. 
After playing in Rouen, Toulouse, Marseilles, 
Brussels, and elsewhere, she reached Paris, and 
was in turn at the Odéon, the Ambigu, and 
the Porte-Saint-Martin. ‘ Francois le Champi,’ 
by George Sand, ‘La Case de 1l'Oncle Tom,’ 
‘ Le Fils de la Nuit,’ ‘ Les Chevaliers du Brouil- 
lard,’ and ‘La Voleuse d’Enfants’ were pieces 
in which, between 1849 and 1876, she estab- 
lished an almost unequalled reputation in melo- 
drama. She was last seen in ‘ La Gitane’ and 
‘La Chanson du Pays.’ Her services in found- 
ing L’Orphelinat des Arts, of which she was 
president, secured her the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour. Marie Laurent was more 
than once seen in London, where she was 
regarded as to some extent a rival of Madame 
Anais Fargueil. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. Le G. N.—C. R. P.—G. W. F. 
—received. 

BE. W. A. W.—A. L.—G. B.—Noted. 

A. O. V.—Too late for this week. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 











A T H E N £# U YM, 


£ 8. d. 

5LinesofPearl.. .. «os 036 

°° » » (Half-Column) .. 116 0 

AColumn .. o - om - - 330 

A Page oo oo oe oe oe oo o- $90 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line of 


Pearl type beyond. 

IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULB. 
Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London,E.C. 





MESSRS. BELL'S» 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Demy 8vo, with 36 Portraits and Views, 7s. 6d. 


MARY STUART, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS: 


Her Friends and Her Foes. 


A Review of her Life and Times, including Fourteen 
Years in Captivity in Sheffield. 


By the Rev. W. ODOM. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volume, 


Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. A 


Chronological Catalogue of Extant Evidence relating to 
the Life and Works of William Shakespeare. Collated 
and Chronologically arranged by D. H. LAMBERT, B.A., 
formerly Member of the New Shakspere Society and 
Honorary Member of the New York Shakspere Society. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW READY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. L., 
containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY and PHILASTER, 
Bdited by P. A. DANIBL—A KING and NO KING. A 
SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY, 
Rdited by R. WARWICK BOND. 8vo, with Portrait of 
Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and Facsimiles 
of Barly Title-Pages. (Vol. 1/. in the press, 

*,* This Bdition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
and the last Volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLBN, under whose general direction the 
Hdition has been planned. To each Piay are prefixed Liste 
of Original Hditions, Notes on the Date of Composition, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 

** This edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admir- 
able in typographical as in other respects.” — Atheneum. 

“Is likely to hold the field for many a day.’’—Guardian, 

*“*Mr. Bullen’s labours in the fields of Tudor drama fiad 
their crown in the edition of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher,’ of 
which the first volume now appears. We content ourselves 
with pronouncing the edition the greatest gift for which 
the Shakespearean student had to hope.” 

Notes and Queries. 


PART IV. NOW READY, large post 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINO- 


RUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lec- 
tionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES 
PRRCIVAL POSTGATE. 

Fasc. 1V. in quo continentur Calpurnius Siculus, Colu- 
mella, Silius Italicus Statius, Edited by J. P. POSTGATE, 
HEINRICH SCHENKL, W. C. SUMMERS, A. S. WILKINS, 
and G. A. DAVIES. 


SECOND EDITION, with New Preface, 8vo, 6s. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. By 


BDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 88 Illustrations 
and 8 Coloured Plates. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SBRIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 


Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 
TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


RBPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 
BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE 
ELLIS. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 


tion, with the Text Revised and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. Vol. I., containing ESSAYS 
and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series 
of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. 
Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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3d. 15s. 
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Postage Post 


° CHRONICLE. ~~ 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE) 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 





SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—“ GARDCHRON, LONDON,” Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 





May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
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[THE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 


By T. L. WATSON, F.R.1.B.A. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Builder.—‘‘A most vanes contribution to architectural literature. + 
Building News.—‘ ‘No be! tter guide could be nal med,” 
Builders’ Journal. —‘ “Almost produced. 
Glasgow Herald. —*A most nteresting volume, and a model of 


Dundes Adewtioe’" &, snack temashabio beck.” 
JAMES HEDDERWICK & SONS, Glasgow, Publishers. 


‘TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy roo arran, ed 
bogs their probable respective dates, with a Dietionary giving 

m account of the places named, an Appendix on English Frans 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part eentains short expo- 
sitions ef the Parables, arranged aecording to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 

3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by 8ix Views of Riblical Scenes, which will, it is ——_ 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study ‘of the oly 
Scriptures. 

Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOZES : and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

UNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1899, contains a BIBLIO- 


GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


Roney C. Francis, Notes and Queries Oftice, Bream 's Buildings, Chancery 
Gane. EC. 














BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
4th, 1892, and JANU sty 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTO: 


Price of the Four teen 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


es Cc. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
ne 





THE 
L!VBRPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Total Invested Funds..............++ £10,401,149. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
For the Q ended D ber 31, 1903, the large Rever- 





sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on 
Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, 
and provision made for Intermediate Bonuses during the present 
Quinguennium. 

1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


WN A4trONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Estab.) (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund over +» £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... ++» 212,000,000 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, H.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


{SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


FRAlLWway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. LAIMS PAID £4,600,000, 


4, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary 


INNE FORD'S MAGNESIA. 
ayy) " ee for 
ACIDITY of the STOMA "HEARTBURN A 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
nd INDIGESTION, 
And Safest gn for Delicate nets, 


sk 
DINNEFORD? MAGNESIA. 








NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 





ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The BIBLE as LITERATURE. 
A STUDY of IRISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


Last Week’s 


GREGOROVIUS in ENGLISH. 

The CAMBRIDGE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 

The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE. 

DR. ROSEDALE on EARLY TURKISH TRADE and ST. FRANCIS, 

CHINESE LIFE and LETTERS. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Old Times and New; The Fight for Canada; Chaucer in Modern English ; 
How to Deal with your Taxes; The Oxford and Cambridge Year-Book ; A French Professor on the 
Celts ; Thomas 4 Kempis ; La Révolte de l’Asie ; Motley’s Dutch Republic. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


CAMBRIDGE NOTES; 
‘ELEGY’; SALF. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The Golden Trade; In the King’s County; Every Man his own Gardener; Anthropological 
Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—The Decrees of Memphis and Canopus ; The Chantrey Bequest; The National Gallery ; 
Frederick Sandys ; Archzological Notes ; Archzological Cruise round Ireland ; Sales ; Gossip, 


MUSIC :—‘Carmen’; ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’; Master von Reuter’s Concert; Music Exhibition ; An 
Author's Protest ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Life of Lope de Vega ; ‘ Yvette’; ‘ La Bourse ou la Vie’ 

Gossip. 
The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents. 


‘MY FRENCH FRIENDS’; ‘ROSSETTI PAPERS’; WOLFE and GRAY’S 


; ‘La Douloureuse’ ; ‘ La Parisienne’ ; 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_s— 
AN INTERESTING GENEALOGICAL WORK. 


Large 8vo, printed in tasteful manner and suitably 
bound, price 7s. 6d. 


A LIST of EMIGRANT 
MINISTERS to AMERICA, 1690-1811. For 
the Use of the Genealogist, Biographer, Topo- 
grapher, and Church Historian. Compiled, 
with Notes, by GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

The author of ‘ A List of Emigrant Ministers to 
America’ has made a compilation of over twelve 
hundred names of ministers and schoolmasters who 
received the King’s Bounty of twenty pounds 
towards the cost of their passage to America. 


In small 4to, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 
profusely illustrated, price 6s. net, 


DUNSTABLE: its History and 
Surroundings, By WORTHINGTON G. 
SMITH, F.L.S, F.A.J. F.R.S.A.Ireland, &c. 


In fcap. 8vo, parchment cover, price 2s. 6d. 


The EPIC of the MIDDLE 


AGES. A Simple Account of the ‘Divina 
Commedia’ by ‘‘A LOVER of DANTE,” 





NEW NOVEL. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 
The VICAR’S MISTAKE. By 
» H,. HARGREAVES. 

“ There is in it an entertaining admixture of rustic 
humour and pathos, in short, a great deal of human 
nature.’—Scotsman. 


London: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 





THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol, XVIII. JULY, 1904. No. 6, 1s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
* Herondas,’ VII. 96. JOHN I. BEARE. 
On Xenophon, ‘ Memorabilia,’ 1. 6. 13. H. RICHARDS. 
The Metrical Division of Compound Words in Virgil. 
A. W. VERRALL. 
On the Fragments of an —_ of Livy Discovered at 
Oxyrhynchus. J.S.R 
Some Emendations in iectaad s ‘Thebaid.’ H. W. 
ARROD. 
On Statius, ‘ Thebaid,’ IX. 501. J. P. POSTGATE, 
Corruptions of Set in Latin MSS. D. A. SLATER. 
Plato and Minucius Felix. PAUL SHOREY. 
oe Latin Words in -cinio, cinia-. EDWIN W. 
Corrections. ‘New Homeric Papyri.’ T. W. ALLEN. 
REVIEWS :— 
Nairn’s ‘Herodas.. W. HEADLAM. 
Sandys’s ‘ History of Classical Scholarship.’ ALFRED 
GUDEMAN. 


Oakesmith’s ‘ Religion of Plutarch.’ W.H. D. ROUSE. 
Gifford’s ‘ Eusebius.’ H. F, STEWART. 
ARCH ZOOLOGY :— 
Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak. ARTHUR BERNARD 
COOK. 
Recent Excavations in Rome. THOMAS ASHBY, Jun. 
Short Notices. H. B. WALTERS. 
Monthly Record. F. H. MARSHALL. 
Numismatic Summaries. WARWICK WROTH. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED JULY ll. 


PLACE-NAME SYNONYMS 


CLASSIFIED. By AUSTIN FARMER. Square dem 
8vo, 200 pages, double columns, cloth, 4s. net ; 4s. 6a. 
post free. 

*,* An attempt to classify the place-names of the chief 
European languages in a natural and scientific order of the 
ideas involved, first of inanimate objects, then of the animate 
world up to Man and his activities. Two Indexes follow : 


one of the elements in each word, another of the ideas 
tnvolved in the elements. 





S. GC. BROWN, LANGHAM & (CO., 


LIMITED. 
—_—_o— 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. [Just published. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 
By E. H. LACON-WATSON. 


Extracts from the First Reviews. 

1. ‘* The story is powerful, its author has an insight into 
human nature not too common among the novelists, and 
writes with an accomplished and imaginative art.” 

Scotsman, 

2. “A very good piece of work...... Stronger and more 
mature than Mr. Watson’s earlier works.”—Morning Leader. 

3. A powerfully written story, remarkable for its uncon- 
ventionality.’ '—Outlook. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. [Just published. 


THE MARVELLOUS 
EXPERIENCE OF 
JOHN RYDAL. 


By EDWARD SCOTT. 


“In this powerful novel, when the reader once begins to 
follow the hero’s curious career he is reluctant to put the 
book down until the ultimate issue is reached.” 

Nottingham Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. (Just published. 


THE HOMEBUILDERS. 
By KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN. 


“ Having finished the story, one is moved to turn back 
to the beginning and enjoy it once more.”—Glasgow Herald, 

*** The Homebuilders’ is indeed a collection of stories of 
deep human interest and high artistic merit.”— To-day. 





Crown &vo, cloth, price 2s. (Just published. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


By MARY HIGGS. 
“ This book is a genuine effort to solve the great problem 
of the unemployed by scientific methods, and deserves 
universal study and attention.”—To-day, 


16mo, cloth, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY A 
GRANDFATHER. 


By GEO. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Selected by LUCY CRUMP. 


“Rarely, I think, bave I read such charming letters 
written by any man to children.”’— To-day. 


HAWTHORNE CENTENARY. 
THE HANDY-VOLUME EDITION OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S 
ROMANCES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. 6d, net. 


The PALL MALL says :—‘‘A daintier edition of the New 
England romance writer it would be difficult to hope for.” 

This edition consists of Fourteen Volumes of about 
300 pages each. The volumes are 4 by 6 inches, and about 
half an inch thick. Each contains a frontispiece. A 
special feature is the editorial work of Prof. Katherine Lee 
Bates, of Wellesley College, who has contributed a critical 
introduction to each volume. The Introductions tell 
interesting details about the Author’s Life at the time the 
Romances were written, and, taken together, give an 
excellent picture of the great writer at his desk. Prof. 
Bates has made a close study of Hawthorne manuscripts 
and first editions, and is peculiarly fitted for this editorship. 


ORDER OF PU Lagan nag 





Volume I, The SCARLET LETT 

Volume II. The HOUSE cf the SEVEN GABLES. 
Volume III. A WONDER BOOK. 

Volume _ IV. bag es ey TALES. 

Volume Vv. The SNOW IMAGE 

Volume VI. The BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 
Volume VII. TWICE TOLD TALES, I. 


TWICE TOLD TALES. II. 
MOSSES from an OLD MANSE. I. 


Volume VIII. 
Volume IX. 


Volume X. MOSSES from an OLD MANSE. II. 
Volume XI. The MARBLE FAUN, I. 
Volume XII. The MARBLE FAUN. II. 


FANSHAWE. 
GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES. 


Volume XIII. 
Volume XIV. 


78, NEW BOND STREBT, W., 
and 47, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 6O0.’S 


LIST. 


NORTHUMBERLAND MANUSCRIPTS. 
COLLOTYPE FACSIMILE AND 
TYPE TRANSCRIPT OF AN 
ELIZABETHAN MANUSCRIPT, 


Preserved at Alnwick Castle, 
Northumberland. 
Transcribed and Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, 

By FRANK J. BURGOYNE, 
Librarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries, 
With 90 Full-Page Collotype Facsimiles and 4 
other Illustrations. Royal 4to, 4/. 4s, net, 


Contents.—Of Tribute, or giving what is due. By Francis 
Bacon.—Of Magnanimitie. By Francis Bacon.—Advertise- 
ment touching private censure. By Francis Bacon.— 
Advertisement touching the controversies of the Church, 
By Francis Bacon.—Letter to a French gentlemen touching 
the proceedings in England in Kcclesiastical causes. By 
Francis Bacon.— Speeches for a Device presented a.D. 1595. 
By Francis Bacon.—Speech of the Earl of Sussex.—Letter 
from Sir Philip Sidney to Queen Elizabeth on her proposed 
— to the Duke of Anjou.— Leycester’s Common- 
wealt 


*,.* Only 250 Copies printed. Prospectus sent on application, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
AMY ROBSART, 

AND THE EARL OF LEICESTER. 
Being a Reprint of the Scarce Historical 
Work entitled ‘Leycester’s Commonwealth,” 
1641. 


Edited by FRANK J. BURGOYNE, 
Librarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries, 


Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net, 


*,* Only 500 Copies printed. Prospectus sent on application, 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘MY NEW CURATE,”’ 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘LUKE DELMEGE,’ 


3/6 LOST ANGEL OF A 
RUINED PARADISE. 
A Drama of Modern Life. 


By the Very Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 
Author of ‘My New Curate,’ ‘ Luke Delmege,’ &c; 





M. E. FRANCIS’S NEW ROMANCE. 
M. E. FRANCIS’S NEW ROMANCE, 


4) LYCHGATE HALL. 
: LYCHGATE HALL. 


“It is not too much to say that the writer, 
who is still known as‘M. 4K. Francis,’ has delighted her 
readers anew with every book they bave received at her 
hands. Her new book is no exception to the rule. In it 
she goes back to Lancashire, and her hero—a Lancashire lad 
of twenty—tells his own story. A delightful story it is, 
both as to manner and matter.......The atmosphere of that 
simpler and more ltisured age surrounds the reader wholly, 
and adds only another charm to a book which must give 
keen delight to those who do and to those who do not as 
yet know the delicate and finished art of ‘ M. E. Francis.’” 





VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a 


Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1903. 8vo, 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 
1863- 1902 can still be had, 18s. each. 


THEKLA, and other Poems. 


By STEPHEN HUGHES-GAMES. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. 
net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row,,. 
London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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A RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Translated from the French of ALEXANDRE ULAR, 


The materials for this study have been collected by M. Ular during a long sojourn in China and a return journey by way of Siberia. 


Demy 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 
In all the 


important and immediate problems of the Far East it is desirable that Englishmen should weigh and consider well the views M. Ular propounds in this book, 
supported as they are by a thorough knowledge of Russian and Chinese diplomacy and methods. 





ASIA and EUROPE. Studies presenting the conclusions 


formed by the Author in a long life devoted to the subject of the relations between 
Asia and Europe. By MERKDITH TOWNSEND. Second Edition, with an Addi- 
tional Chapter. 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS and CAPTIVES, 


1801-1815. By JOHN GOLDWORTH ALGER, Author of the ‘New Paris Sketch- 
Book,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of H. TAINE. In 2 vols. Trans- 


_— from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Extra crown 8vo, 15s. net the 
= ol. I], now ready. 
“tba book is a piece of fine literature finely translated; its t and the 
excellent snatches of biography that preface each chapter are well thought. out; admirably 
unobtrusive.”—Outlook, 


POEMS. By St. John Lucas. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


* Genuine originality of power and expression,”—Outlook, 
‘Should be read with interest and admiration by every lover of poetry.”—Scotsman, 


The AGAMEMNON. Rendered into English Verse by 
the late Rev. EDWARD THRING, Headmaster of Uppingham School. Demy 8vo, 
full limp leather, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE. By J. Churton Collins. 


Extra crown 8vo, 7s. ¢d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


EPHEMERA CRITICA. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
An ENGLISH GARNER. Ingatherings from our History 


and Literature, the Original Impression of which is now out of print. Price 4s. net per 
vol. Complete in 12 uniform vols. (of about 400 8vo pages each) as follows :— 
I. TUDORTRACTS. WithanIntro- | Vol. VI. SOCIAL ENGLAND 





Vol. 
duction by A. F. POLLARD, F.R.Hist.S., 


ILLUS- 


Author of ‘ vo Somerset,’ ‘A Life | ANDREW LANG. 
of Henry VIII., | Vol. VII, CRITICAL ESSAYS and LITE- 
Vol. II. STUART TRACTS. With an | RARY FRAGMENTS. With an Intro- 


Introduction by C. H. FIRTH, Fellow 
pd All Souls, Author of * Oliver Crom- 


duction by CHURTON COLLINS. 

Vols. VIII. and IX. ELIZABETHAN 
SONNETS. With an Introduction by 
SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. 8s. net. 

Vols X.andX{. LONGER and SHORTER 
KLIZABETHAN POEMS. With an 
Introduction by A. H. BULLEN, Kditor 
of ‘Elizabethan Song-Books,’ 2 vols. 8s. 


net. 

Vol. XII. FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE 
and VERSE. With an Introduction by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


' 

Vol. vite LATE STUART TRACTS. With | 
an Introduction by GEORGE A. 
AITKEN, Author of ‘A Life of Steele.’ 

Vols. IV. and V. VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 
Mainly of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth | 
Centuries. With an Introduction by C. | 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY, Fellow of | 
Merton, Author of ‘ The Dawn of Modern 
Geography,’ 2 vols. 83, net. 


| without Frontispiece; Poems, complete in 2 volumes. 


The DUKES and POETS of FERRARA. A Study in the 


Politics, Poetry, and Religion of the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries. By 
EDMUND G. GARDNER, Author of ‘Dante’s Ten Heavens,’ &c. With numerous 
Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Shortly. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT. By Percy 


E. NEWBERRY and JOHN GARSTANG. With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. ee 
ly. 


The THIRD EGYPTIAN DYNASTY. By John Garstang, 
F.S.A. With 33 Full-page Pilates. 21s. net. 


“A valuable addition to the library alike of the Egyptologist and of the general 
archeologist. Excavations which were conducted with the most conscientious care and 
minuteness are chronicled in a form which shows that the author has devoted much time 
aud thought to the co-ordination and arrangement of his material.” —Man. 


COINS of ANCIENT SICILY. By G. F. Hill, M.A., of 


the Department of Coins, British Museum. With 16 Collotype Plates, 80 Illustrations 
| in the Text, anda Map. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 





TOMBS of the POPES. Translated from the German of 


| GREGOROVIUS by R. W. SETON WATSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The WORKS of GEORGE MEREDITH. Pocket Edition. 


In 17 volumes, printed on thin opaque paper specially manufactured for this Edition, 
bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top. 2s. 6d. net per volume, or 
3s. 6d, net, in full leather, per volume. 


TRATED. With an Introduction by | 


| The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
| BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, 

The EGOIST. 

DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

| VITTORIA. 

| SANDRA BELLONI. 
as “eaten of HARRY oe | | 


RHODA FLEMING. 

ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. 
LORD ORMONT and HIS AMINTA. 
The AMAZING MARRIAGE, 

The SHAVING of SHAGPAT. 

The TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

| SHORT STORIES. 

POEMS. 2 vols. 


Library Edition of the Works, complete in 18 crown 8vo volumes, with a Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each. Novels in 15 volumes, as above; an Hesay on Comedy, in 1 volume 
Sold separately, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 





SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


“A GREAT LITERARY TRIUMPH.” 


SIR ,, MORTIMER. By Mary Johnston. Illustrated by 


“My Nautical Retainer desires once again to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mary 


Johnston, author of that fascinating story ‘ By Order of the Company.’...... The author from 
the very outset has the reader almost mercilessly in thrall...... As noble a picture of loyalty 
in love as you will find in any page of English romance...... It is a book of which she has 


every right to be proud; and, indeed, when one reflects upon the proofs here given of her | 
possession of those qualities so rarely found together—a man’s strength and a woman's 
tenderness—it would be hard to name a living writer who could have written it for ; ah 
nch. 

**Miss Johnston has achieved a great literary triumph...... It isa fine tale, ingeniously 
constructed, full of imagination, and rich with insight of the aspirations of Elizabethan 
England.’ *— Daily Chronicle, 

*“*Miss Johnston realizes for us a creation of real power and charm...... The tragic 
fortunes of Sir Mortimer Ferne will be followed with an absorbing interest.”— Globe, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
AUDREY. THE OLD DOMINION. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


DOROTHEA. A Story of the Pure in Heart. By Maarten 
ENID. By Marmaduke Pickthall, Author of ‘Said the 


BROKE of COVENDEN. By J. C. Snaith, Author of 


* Mistress Dorothy Marvin,’ &c. 


MR. LIONEL CUST’S NEW BOOK. 


ANGELO BASTIANI. A Story of Modern Venice. By 


LIONEL CUST. With many Illustrations by FRANK H. MASON, R.B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 


A NEW BORDER ROMANCE. 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR. By Howard Pease, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘ Borderland Studies,’ ‘ The Mark o’ the Deil,’ &c. 
** Mr, Pease has written a very v igorous and racy book....... ‘ Maguus Sinclair’ is a capital 
book of its kind, racy and invigorating.”—Speaker, 
“ The story is a pleasant one, full of exciting episodes.” ’—Saturday Review. 
“ This is an able and interesting...... historical romance.”—/Scotsman, 








CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS NOW READY, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


|CARDIGAN. By R. W. Chambers, Author of ‘Maids of 


Paradise,’ ‘ Ashes of Empire,’ &c. 


‘DRACULA. By Bram Stoker, Author of ‘The Jewel of 


Seven Stars,’ &c. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Loren. 


New Address :—16, JAMES STREET, 


HAYMARKET, 8.W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor’”’—Adver 


and Busi 





Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane; E.0. 
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